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OHAPTEK I. 

rpHE autumn wind swept with a long wail over 
-*- the broad bay of Dublin, then went and died, 
still moaning and lamenting, amongst the distant 
moantains. In its occasional intervals of silence, 
gusts of rain came and beat against the window- 
panes with a pitiful, impatient sound, as if claim- 
ing to be heard, tili the clamorous wind rose again 
and drowned every vbice save its own tempestuous 
roar. Dusk was gathering in Mrs. Courtenay's 
bare parlour, and very chill and cheerless as well 
as bare it would have looked on this evening, if 
Dora Courtenay had not been Standing by the 
window with her work hanging loosely in her 
band, and her eyes f astened on the prospect of sea 
and mist and cloudy moantains, which was all 
that she could see through the slanting rain. 
VOL. I. B 
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Mrs. Courtenay's parlour was, as we said, a very 
bare one. The chairs, the table, the black heartfa, 
the low ceiling, sadly in need of whitewash, the 
dall grey paper on the walls, gave it a desolate 
look; but you forgot that when you saw Dora. 
No room with a sunbeam, or a Titian, or a Gior- 
gione in it would seem cold and desolate to you 
were it a garret ; and no room in which this girl 
appeared could fail being brightened by her gay 
young presence. She was not beautif ul, she was 
not handsome, she was not even very pretty — but 
she was bright, wonderf uUy bright, If there were 
such a thing as brown gold, Dora's hair might be 
said to be of that colour. If roses ever bloomed 
on a maiden's cheek, they were to be found on 
hers. If joy ever beamed in mortal eyes, it surely 
shone in Dora's. When yotf looked at her you 
forgot her half-shabby black dress, her mother's 
cold parlour — ^you forgot even that Dora was 
young, and had a charming figure — you forgot all 
save the shining hair and the happy eyes^ and the 
genial smile and the young warm voice which 
matched with them so well ; and these you remem- 
bered for evermore. 

** I can't stand this, you know," suddenly said 
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Dora, flinging down her work; "I must see if 
Paul is Coming." 

Mrs. Courtenay, who was gently falling asleep 
in her arm-chair^ awoke with a start ; but bef ore 
her remonstrative, "Don't get wet," was fairly 
nttered, the bright head and the brighfcer face of 
Dora had passed through the parloar door, and 
the parlour itself looked very much like a cellar 
whence a sunbeam has departed. 

" She is so quick/' said Mrs, Courtenay, still 
amazed and a little plaintive. ^^ I always do feel 
for hens who hatch ducks' eggs/' 

This reraark was directed to her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Luan. Very different of aspect were these 
two ladies. Mrs. Courtenay was a charming lady 
of sixty. She had the whitest hair, the mildest 
blue eyes, the pleasantest smile, and the softest 
plump hands a lady of sixty ever had. She was 
French by birth and Irish by marriage ; and she 
spoke English with a pretty French accent, and 
French with an equally pretty English accent; and 
was innocent and delightful in either lan^age. 

Mrs. Luan, her late husband's sister, was a 
Square, low-built woman. She had a dull, com- 
monplace face, dingy in colour, a dull brown eye 
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4 DOBA. 

with a heavj lid, a low narrow f oröhead and a 
thick indistinct utterance. Nature had been very 
niggardly to this lady, and Fortune had been very 
stingy to both sisters-in-law. The little cottage 
in which they resided was one of the plainest near 
Dublin ; their cook and maid of all work was a 
diminutive girl of thirteen called Peggy, their f ur- 
niture would not have fetched twenty pounds at 
an auction. They dressed very simply, made fires 
at the latest extremity^ and, when they were alone, 
never bumed more than one tallow candle. 

They were widows, and we dare not say how 
siender was their Joint income. Mrs. Luan had 
a son whom she had penuriously bronght up to his 
present position of medical Student, and Mrs. Cour- 
tenay's stepson Paul was an embryo barrister ; and 
theh there was Dora to dress and educate. How 
all this was done, noryet how far it was done, was 
one of the miracles which mothers daily accomplish, 
whilst the world looks on, and takes it all as a 
matter of course. 

Brightness of intellect was not Mrs. Luan's gif t. 
She took time to ponder over Mrs. Courtenay's pro- 
position conceming hens and ducks' e^s, then she 
Said in her thick, hesitating voice, 
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" Do you think so?" 

After having uttered this profound and original 
remark, she seemed startled at her own daring^ and 
relapsed into sudden silence. 

Mrs. Courtehay sighed, torned up her eyes, ex- 
panded her hands, and shook her head hope- 
lessly. 

" It's no use arguing with her, poor soul," she 
Said, half aloud. " She's so — you know." 

This speech Mrs. Luan so far nnderstood, that 
she made no comment upon it. She took her intel- 
lectnal inferiority, as she took her poverty and her 
plainness, for granted. So she remained very quiet 
in her shady part of the room, thinking of and 
brooding over her life, after her own fashion. 

^^ I should llke a light, Mrs. Luan," said Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

Mrs. Luan replied calmly, 

^* Candles are a halfpenny dearer in the pound 
this week." 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed — ^nature had given her a 
liberal, prodigal heart — but she did not attempt a re- 
monstrance ; she remembered, however, her youth 
in a gay French home, where was lights were of 
no account, and where the saloon mirrors flashed 
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like a sheet of light in their brilliant glow, and 
sbe sighed again. Mrs. Luan thought, in the 
meanwhile : 

" We burn a candle a night, eight a week, Sun- 
days included. Four times eigbt thirty-two ; five 
pounds of candles, and two over every montb ; 
that's more than twopence halfpenny a month 
dearer .than last autamn. We must light the 
candle later." 

And made happy by this mental calculation, she 
sat with her hands f olded on her lap, content to re- 
main thus, spite the increasing darkness, for the 
sake of saving an inch of tallow. 

" That child will be quite wet," said Mrs. Oour- 
tenay plaintively, after another while; " you should 
have told her not to go, Mrs. Luan." 

Mrs. Luan did not answer, she was accustomed 
to that too. She was House of Commons in this 
little household, perhaps because, thanks to her 
power of management, she held the strings of the 
purse. Mrs. Courtenay, her constitutional sovereign, 
snubbed and coaxed her by tums, and blamed 
her not ill-natnredly, bat as a matter of course, 
for everything; Dora, her prime minister, tried 
every now and then to carry it with a high band ; 
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and her son John^ and her nephew Paul, twitted and 
flouted her like saucy young members, and were 
as helpless as any brilliant minority at the mercy of 
a stubbom majority ever will be. Mrs. Luan was 
impenetrable to blame, and coaxing, and ridicule, 
She was thick-skinned ; made armour-proof against 
all such shaf ts by provident nature. With perfect 
equanimity she now heard herseif blamed for 
Dora's sin, and after awhile she even said very 
calmly, 

" How hard it is raining !" 

**Just like herl" exclaimed Mrs. Oourtenay, 
with gentle ezasperatiou. ^' She lets the child go 
out, and then she says, ^ How hard it is raining !' 
You would not let John go, Mrs. Luan.*' 

Now Mrs. Luan, though patient, was, like many 
a patient animal, endowed with a weapon of de- 
fence. This was her voice ; a heavy buzzing, in- 
distinct voice, which paused, and stammered, and 
hesitated, tili the conquered listener would buy 
silence at any price. So, whenever she was driveit 
into a corner, she roused herseif, and talked her 
enemy down. 

^^ I have nothing to do with the rain," she be- 
gan, in her buzzing f ashion. 
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" Don' t," entreated Mrs. Courtenay, alarmed. 

But when Mrs. Luan had begun bazzing, who 
could stop her? Mrs. Courtenay, folding her 
hands in her lap, let Mrs. Luan go on. This lady 
from the rain diverged into her husband's last ill- 
ness ; then, having buzzed throngh that, she made 
a pleasant diversion into the world of faney by 
wondering how people feit when they were dead. 
Thence she went oflF to butcher^s meat, and having* 
worried her lively little sister-in Jaw for ten min- 
utes, she kindly dropped her, much the worse for 
the infliction, and rolled herseif back into her 
habitual citadel of silence, feeling, with the same 
instinet which had suggested her System of de- 
fence, that she was safe there for the rest of the 
evening. 

In the meanwhile, Dora was standing in a di- 
lapidated summer-house at the end of the garden, 
watching for her brother's return. The cottage 
reuted by Mrs. Courtenay stood on a narrow pro- 
montory of heath, with a road on either side. The 
front door faced the Dublin road, and the apex 
of the triangulär garden gave egress on another 
road, long and winding, which looked as if it 
passed for ever through heath and moontain, but 
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which in realitj was within five minutes of the 
railway Station. With a shawl around her, and 
Standing within the shelter of the summer-house, 
Dora, whose look could command the whole 
sweep of the road throngh the grated door, watch- 
ed and waited. Bat the wind moaned, the rain 
drifted gustily, the honr at which the train was 
due went bj, and still Paul came not. Night 
darkened around the mountains, the rain ceased, 
the wind cleared away a few clouds f rom the sky 
and here and there a star glimmered, and still the 
grey road showed no tall figure approaching, and 
echoed to no young firm step. Had anything 
happened to him ? Had there been a railway 
coUision ? Had he been waylaid and murdered ? 
Bat not in vain had Dora bright hair, and happy 
eyes, and a genial smile. These gloomy, morbid 
fancies only passed athwart her raind like clouds 
across a clear sky. She shook her head defiantly 
at them, and bade them begone. 

" I will not believe you," she told them. " Paul 
has gone, like the knight or the prince in the 
fairy tale, to the dangerous Castle or the perilous 
wood, and, like him, he will retarn triumphant. 
There is no trial Paul cannot overcome ; there is 
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HO heart Paul cannot win. He was made to pre- 
vail and be king. Since he stajs so long, 'tis 
sure proof of victory, and if he comes by the night 
train, why, I shall let him in, and none shall be 
the wiser." 

The wind might blow, the rain mjght fall — 
Dora, whilst she had such thoughts, coald not 
help feeling happy. She was ambitious, not for 
herseif, but for her brother. She could sit and 
dream about him, with the tender folly of the 
young, and never feel that it was folly. There 
was no success Paul was not to achieve, no destiny 
was too great for Paul, and thus little by Httle it 
came to pass that he was the hero of his sister's 
life. 

That llfe had been such as most girls lead ; a 
still, narrow path, with a boundless world around it, 
dangerously alluring. Such as it was, it contented 
her. She was satisfied \vith the seclusion which 
her poverty coramanded, with the society of her 
friends, with studies which to her were no pas- 
times, but serious pursuits, and with such relaxa- 
tions as an old cracked spinet and her flowers 
afforded. All this sufficed her, for she had Paul 
—Paul who was to be so great a man, the honour 
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and the stay of bis family. When a young girl 
has snch a thought as this, it matters little what 
dresses she wears, or what sort of a hoase she lives 
in. She has an enchanted tower^ whence she 
views the nether world with calm indifference. 
Who dare pity, and who would not envy her, tili 
truth comes and knocks at the door, claiming ad- 
mittance in a voice that will not be denied ? 
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CHAPTER IL 

1)ÜT Paul's journey was a secret as yet, so, with 
-^ another look up the road, Dgra went back 
to the cottage through the wet garden. As she 
reached the parlour she heard the voice of her 
Cousin, John Luan, talking within. At once she 
broke in, bright and joyous. 

*' Oh I you faithless John, where have you been 
tili this hour f " she cried. " Teil me directly." 

A very good-looking young man, with a good- 
natured face, very like Dora's in all save its 
brightness, turned round on hearing this imperious 
mandate, and looked at his cousin with an unmis- 
takable adorer look. ^^ Slave " was stamped on his 
aspect, and no less legibly was " queen " written on 
Dora's. 

^^ I have been dissecting," he began. 

"Don't, John," interrupted Mrs. Courtenay, 
shivering. 
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^'Bless you, mamma," remarked Dora, cooUy, 
^' John would dissect us all if he had us." 

John had never mach to say for himself, bat 
when he feil into the hands of this bright-haired 
tormentor he became helpless. 

" Now, Dora, you know I can't," he said. 

"Can't dissect f" she snggested. "Then give 
up your profession, and let there be an end of it/' 
she kindly add^d. 

A sigh, verging on a groan, expressed John's 
mental sufferings. 

"Take pattern on Paul," she resumed. "He 
means to be Grattan, or Chatham, or Demosthenes. 
Why, don't you mean to be something? Now, 
mamma, please not to interfere. I want to make 
something of John, bat if I am interfered with 
how can I f " 

John groaned again, yet did not seem to be very 
miserable. 

" Yes, I know you would dissect me," said Dora, 
shaking her bright head ; " bat you shall not have 
the chance, you little wretch I" 

Dora Courtenay had a graceful young figure, 
but she was not a fine woman, and John Luan was 
a remarkably fine young man. Yet little wretch 
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she had called him since thej were children, and 
it was the only part of her teazing which Mrs. 
Luan never could endiire. She now showed such 
unequivocal Symptoms of buzzing, that Dora, much 
alarmedy rose and sald quickly, 

^^ I meant a big wretch, aunt. And now let us 
have tea, since Paul is not Coming." 

To make tea was Dora's duty. She began the 
process by peremptorily ordering John Luan to 
cut some bread and butter, kindly adding an ad- 
monition concerning the wisdom of pinning a cloth 
bib-wise before him^ and not buttering his coat in- 
stead of the bread; after which, the diminutive 
servant having bronght up the tray, Dora sat be- 
hind an old-fashioned tea-um, and looked through 
the Curling wreaths of steam, like a bright young 
Hebe, with the ethereal vapours of Olympus 
around her. It was a very piain meal. The tea 
was three Shillings a pound, the butter was Irish 
butter, and therefore could not be bad, but had it 
come from a cheese country, John Luan would 
have found it delicious, and all China could not 
have matched the flavour of that mild Gongou. 

He sat and ate through a plate füll of bread and 
butter, and drank through seven cups of tea — 
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looking all the time at that bright girl before him, 
and meekly enduring such shafts as it pleased her 
saucy Httle tongue to pierce him with. 

Dora could not help being aware of her cousin's 
intellectual inferiority, and she was not so perfect 
as not to take advantage of it now and then. To 
make up for this indeed, she gifted him, like a 
kind fairy, with some imaginary graces. He was 
good-natured, she made him high-hearted ; he was 
careless of danger, she made him brave ; bat un- 
luckily she forgot to feel more than a moderate 
regard for the owner of these virtues. The crown- 
gift of her affection was wanting. 

John needed to ase no such magic powers. He 
had no imagination, and could not conceive another 
Dora than the one he knew. With her he was 
quite satisfied. He was in that happy stage of 
love when to see and hear the beloved object is 
sufficient bliss to the worshipper. He did not 
think of marriage. They were first cousins, to 
begin with, and were by right of birth supposed 
impenetrable to love. Then they were both as 
poor as Job ; and best reasou of all, marriage was 
not in the least necessary to John's happiness. To 
see Dora and look at her bright face, to hear 
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Dora and be worried by her, to obey Dora and 
cut bread and butter, or do any humble office for 
the pleasore of that haughty little sovereign, was 
all John Luan cared for ; and as he had but to 
come to the cottage to secure these blessings, that 
crown of all bliss, the wedded, was not in his 
thoughts. 

Now this disinterested adoration had been going 
on five years — his mother, his aunt, Paul, Dora 
herseif, looked upon it as a matter of course, and 
never gave it a second thought. But a di*op will 
overflow the füll cup, and a remark which Dora 
now darted at her cousin across the table made 
him blush a little, and caused Mrs. Luan to look 
first bewildered, then to turn as pale as her dingy 
complexion would let her. With a deeply-trou- 
bled mien she put down her cup of tea untasted, 
then looked from her son to Dora, and from Dora 
to her son again. Yet all Dora had said was : " I 
wish you would not stare, John." 

She spoke with a pretty little pettish toss of her 
head, but something in John's thoughts made him 
colour up to the eyes, and duU though she was, 
Mrs. Luan was a mother. In a moment she saw 
that these two were no longer children, and whilst 
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she was measnring the extent of the calamity, Mrs. 
Courtenay, who had an awkward and innocent. 
hablt of thinking aloud, said with her pleasant 
smile : 

"La I my dear, John does not stare ; he looks 
at you, and he looks because he admires you, I 
suppose." 

Which was the exact truth, and, precisely be- 
cause it was the truth, made John look foolish, 
brought a sudden glow to Dora's face, and caused 
Mrs. Luan to pour the contents of her tea-cup 
into the sugar-basin. This domestic calamity 
sobered them all save Mrs. Luan herseif. But 
long after the little excitement she thus caused 
had subsided, John's mother, though outwardly as 
duU and as calm as ever, was brooding over her 
discovery. 

She was habitually taciturn, and no one saw 
any change in her this evening. She took out her 
patchwork, and proceeded with it as usual. This 
patchwork, which was literally hideous, was how- 
ever the only concession to f ancy which Mrs. Lnan 
had ever made. It was to her what music is to 
some, and poetry to others. These lozenges of , 
faded silks, three of which being put together 
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formed by their difiFerent shades a cube with a very 
light top, and a very dark side to it^ were the only 
relaxation Mrsu Luan's mind knew or took from 
domestic cares. Sbe loved them, she was proud 
of them, she admired them^ and feit pleased when 
they were praised by some polite stranger. She 
never read books or newspapers; she took no 
pleasüre in news, national or local. The min of 
an empire, orthe scandaldus elopement of a near 
neighbour^ found her equally indifferent. She 
eould not help this to a certain extent, for she was 
pärtly bom so ; but she had likewise partly made 
herseif so. She had assisted Natore, as we all 
do, and had not assisted her very wisely — too fre- 
quent a case. Thas she had grown into a silent, 
apathetic-looking woman, whose concentrated depth 
of purpose no one sospected. 

Whilst Dora teased John Luan this evening, 
and Mrs. Courtenay made little innocent Speeches, 
Mrs. Luan, whom no one heeded, and who seemed 
absorbed in her patchwork, feit in a stränge 
tumult. Her thoughts, unaccustomed to wander 
far, centered aroand thisgreat fact : ^^ John is in 
, love with her." Gradually her circle widened. 
She saw the pair Standing at a church altar, and 
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John's ring on Dorä's finger. Then, by a Stretch 
of her slow mind, she imagined a poor lodging 
3omewhere, and John and Dora were in it, fight- 
ing the great battle of respectabllity versus pover- 
tjy with half-a-dozen children aroand them. This 
was the real point at issue, and it was f rightf uL 
Mrs. Luan liked Dora very well — as ,well as she 
could like a being who was not John. She feit 
no matemal jealousy of a daughter^^in^-law. It 
would not have grieived her to see John worship 
Dora with the romantic fancy of a lover, or the 
yeaming tenderness of the fondest husband. Her 
objection to the first cousinship was of the sIen- 

m 

derest sort. She was a woman of few feelings, as 
well as of few ideas« Bat the cruel trath was 
that, if John was poor, Dora was poorer. This 
was terrible, and nothing could overcome it in 
Mrs. Luan's mind* The beauty of Helen, the 
mind of a De Stael, the heart of a Mrs. Fry, the 
piety of a saint, would have lef t her alienated, in- 
different, and cold. Poverty had early taken and 
stamped her, and the mark was indelible. She 
woke to think of money, as she sle^t to dream of 
it, not exactly for her own sake, but for John's. 
She could not give hifn wealth, not possessing it 
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herself, but she could try and make him acquire 
it ; above all, she could try and not let him fall 
into such a snare as that of a poor marriage. 
That he should love Dora, and think of marrying 
her, was something awf ul in her creed. Save him 
she must, no matter how — no matter at what cost. 
She had no plans as yet ; her mind was not an 
inventive one, but she had a hard, stubborn will, 
and on that she relied, not without cause. That 
will had borne her up all her life, and it had 
borne her successfully through many a trouble. 
She now resolved that her son should never marry 
Dora Courtenay, She was prepared to use any 
means that might prevent him from doing so, and 
being irremediably narrow-minded, it never oc- 
curred to her that Dora might not be in love 
with John. This narrowness, this inability to 
take in more than one idea at a time, was the 
weak point of a character to which tenacity of 
purpose, and recklessness of all save its own ends, 
gave dangerous strength, all the more dangerous 
that it was unsuspected, and was accompanied with 
marked intellectual inferiority. 

In the meanwhile, the pleasant little war went 
on between Dora and John. Dora had a skein 
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of wool to wind, and she made John hold it for 
her. Veiy meek and awkward looked this Her- 
cules, whilst his Omphale stamped her foot, or 
shook her hright head at him with an encouraging 
" Don't be stupid/' or a flattering " Oh ! dear, if 
you would but try and be useful, John, and not 
xnake me snap my wool so !" 

" I do my best, Dora," was the good-humoured 
reply, 

üpon which Dora pensively rejoined — 

"I wonder what your worst would be like, 

John r 

Not a Word, not a breath, not a motion, not a 
tum of these two. did Mrs. rLuan lose. She 
watched them tili all her senses were strained with 
the effort, and her mind feit so bewildered and 
confused, that she heard without heeding it the 
pleasant little chat of her sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Courtenay was doing a patience, and 
though she knit her brows, and looked pensively 
at the Cards spread on the table, she was able to 
talk. 

" I wish you had a new dress, Dora," she said ; 
" you could give this to Peggy." 
• " Peggy must wait, mamma. When Paul is 
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Demosthenes, he will give me a velvet robe. 
John, do mind my wool ?" 

John, who was innocently thinking that velvet 
could scarcely improve Dora, shook his head like 
a good faithf al dog ander the reproof, and, dog- 
like, was mute. 

^* I am to have diamond earrings, too," resumed 
Dora — "Paul says so — beau-tiful diamond ear- 
rlngs, mamma." 

Mrs. Oourtenay sighed gently. Perhaps she 
thought the diamond earrings were rather f ar awäy. 
Dora herseif thought so too. 

" I shall be old by that time,'^ she resumed — 
** quite old ; thirty, at the very least. John, you 
know, or ought to know, anatomy. Do teil me 
why people look old, Why do faces get so very 
odd, you knowT It is not only the skin that 

changes, How shall I look when I get old? — 
so!" 

She packered her pleasant genial face into the 
most extraordinary wrinkles, and made her little 
mother shiver. 

" My darling, how can you ? Surely yon do 
not mean to say that old people are so horrid 1" 

"Obl no," cooUy replied Dora, resuming her 
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natural form and features, ^^bat I shall be so, 
mamma. Shall I not, John t" 

" Don' V he entreated ; " don't;' 

'^ Don't get old ! Do you mean to send me to 
an early grave, sir !" 

Dora was rather f ond of shaking her head, and 
shook it now at the delinquent. So vehement 
was the shake that h^ hair-pins got loose^ and a 
shower of rieh brown gold locks feil down her 
neck on her Shoulders. Dora blnshed a little, and 
John, lost in admiration, ventured to Stretch out 
bis band, and touck with worshipf ul timidity one 
of those beautiful tresses. Dora pulled it from 
bim with a pleasant laugb, and Mrs. Coortenay 
Said, 

^Has she not beautiful haur, John?" 

And Mrs. Luan put down her work, and in her 
blind mad terror at what she feared, would, if she 
could, have destroyed Dora that moment. Hatred 
she feit none ; but it is not hate whicb works the 
most evil, or inflicts the deepest wrongs. 

Dora soberly put up her hair, and as the even- 
ing was well-nigh spent, Peggy was told to go to 
bed ; and Mrs. Courtenay, Mrs. Luan, and John 
and Dora parted, to f ollow her example. 
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CHAPTEß III. 

" r)ATJL will come by the night train," thought 
-■■ Dora ; so, when that train was nearly due, 
she softly stole down to the kitchen to make her 
brother a bot cup of tea. Dora was a clever girl, 
and a clever woman is expert in everything. It 
was no troable to her to light a fire, and prepare 
her brother's tea and supper. The event justified 
her foresight. The water was scarcely boiling 
when she heard a few light grains of sand thrown 
against the parlour window. She stole upstairs, 
noiselessly opened the cottage door, and got a corr 
dial kiss in the dark for her pains. 

" They are all asleep," she whispered ; " come 
down to the kitchen/' 

A pleasant sight to a weary traveller was that 
which greeted Paul Oourtenay's eyes as he fol- 
lowed bis sister downstairs. The fire "was blazing, 
the water was simmering on the hob, a frying-pan 
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was hissing on the fire, the cloth was laid ; a cot- 
tage loaf, butter, and jug of ale were the first in- 
stalments of a frugal meal, where fried eggs and 
bacon were to play the most conspicuous part, and 
which a warm cup of tea, and that doniestic ini^ 
quity, hot buttered toast, were to crown. 

Poor Mrs. Luan tossing restlessly on your 
couch, and planning economy in your dreams, 

Paul Courtenay, a dark, good-looking young 
man, with a broad beetling f orehead, bestowed a 
gratified look on these preparations, sat down, 
drew his chair to the fire, rested his feet on the 
fender, and said emphatically, 

*^ You bright little f airy ! What lucky f ellow 
will have you, I wonder 1" 

" Well, I do think he will be lucky," candidly 
replied Dora, minding her frying-pau all the time; 
" only I wonder, Paul, if he will appreciate his 
happiness." 

" He had better do so," replied Paul with some- 
thing llke sternness. 

" Dear Paul 1" thought Dora, " I do believe he 
would defend me to the last drop of his blood." 

" Why don't you ask f or news I" said Paul. 
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^Noy jou rniist eat first. There, hold your 
plate, and do not leave a morseL** 

Paul obeyed literalljr. He ate and drank heart- 
ily^ and soon looked mach the better for the meal 
his thoughtf ul little sister had provided. 

'^And now,** said Dora, sitting down at his 
knee on a hassock which she had bronght down 
far that pnrpose — " now yon may teil me all." 

Her bright eyes were f astened on his in eager 
expectation; her parted lips expressed the yery 
keenness of desire. 

^ Well, imagine a wild landscape with moan- 
tains around it, a grassy park with noble trees, the 
smoke of a waterfall on yonr right band, and on 
your left a little grey lake with a patch of blue 
sky ; in the distance a piain white honse — that is 
Deenah. When I reached the honse an old ser- 
vant in sober lirery showed me into the room 
where Mr. Courtenay was sitting. I saw a little 
pale old man blind of one eye, on whom I should 
have been afraid to blow, so weak did he seem. 
He held out his band, a cold, weak band, and told 
me in a whisper — ' I am glad to see yon ; bnt I had 
a wretehed night — ^I woke at two — sleeplessnes» 
is constitntional with me. I had a fall three 
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months backy and some nerve got injured, forwhen 
the weather changes I feel a great throbbing and 
cannot sleep.' " 

'^ Did he ask after mamma or Annt Luan V^ 
^^ He did not. He could not wearj of bis sleep» 
less night ! Yet he also spoke on business. ' Yoa 
are my heir-at-law/ he said ; ^' bat I did not get 
my property f rom my ancestor^ and what did not 
come by inheritance n^d not go by inheritance. 
I shall leave you and your sister, and John Luaa 
even, fiye hundred ponnds each, which, as I was 
not on friendly terms with your late f ather^ and 
wiU never see my oister again, is haiwlsome. Bat 
then to whom shall I leave Deenah and the rest 
of the property, which is large — to you or to young 
Templemore t He was my late wife's nephew, and 
Mrs. Gonrtenay brought me a good deal of money ; 
so he, too^ has claims, you see." 

^Let him share bis money between you/* 
promptly said Dora. 

" Teil him to make two halves of bis body," re- 
plied her brother, smiling. 

'^ ^ Well, you shall have the first chance,' said 
Mr. Gonrtenay« What that chance was I leamed 
after luncheon. It was too damp f or us to visä 
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the grounds, but Mr. Courtenay — my uncle, I 
should say — showed me over the liouse. He went 
gliding about that great lonely place in feit slippers, 
like the Italian poet's Sleep, and looking more like 
bis own ghost than like a living man. But a very 
nice ghost Mr. Courtenay made, I must say. He 
is small and slender^ and neat beyond anyone I 
ever knew. His motions are noiseless, quiet, and 
graceful, like your cat's, Dora. I could not help 
admiring the perfection of nicety there is about 
that insignificant old man. He has made his 
house like himself, a coraplete thing ; but money 
has given him the power of acquiring what nature 
bestows, but never sells, and thence Mr. Oourte- 
nay's house is something exquisite. ^ You have not 
Seen my curiosities/ he said, *you must see my 
curiosities.' He took me to a sort of gallery, with 
Windows on one side^ and glass cases on the other. 
Between the cases were statues, beautiful pieces 
of furniture, large porcelain or marble vases, and 
more things than I can teil you of. The evening 
was Coming on, and the room was rather dark. 
Well, Dora, on that room hangs my fate; through 
that room I am to grow rieh, or to remain poor. 
That room and its contents will probably decide 
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whether or not your brother shall ever many 
Florence Gale !" 

Paul looked grave, almost sad. It was piain 
that he feit by no means sangaine. 

" But how — how so 1" asked Dora, shaking her 
bright head a little defiantly. 

"Wait and you shall leam. ^This,' said Mr. 
Oourtenay, Ms my hobby, you know. This col- 
lection^ such as it is^ has been valued at twenty 
thousand pounds. It did not eost me twenty huu- 
dred. You see taste did not run much this way 
when I travelled on the Continent forty-five years 
ago, Look at this saucer — * he opened one of the 
glass cases, and took out one of the most hideous 
objects you ever saw, Dora — a large round dish, 
with a green speckled serpent, and horrible little 
lizards fiUing the centre. * Do you know, sir/ he 
continued, *how much I paid for this treasure, 
genuine Palissy, at a bric ä brac shop in Paris, 
forty-five years ago f Fifty sous, sir. It would 
be cheap at fifty pounds now. And it is unique — 
unique ! No other Palissy that I know of has that 
kind of serpent/ I cannot teil you, Dora, how he 
looked as he spoke. The man was transfigured. 
His one eye shone, his pale cheek was flushed, hm 
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veiy voice quivered. He took me over all hi« 
treasureSy and explained them to me one bj one in 
the same mood* And when we came to a low 
glass shade, he stopped with a sort of awe. ^ That/ 
he whisperedy 'is my Henri-deux wäre — ^look!' 
I saw a little pale saltcellar, with a verj fine pat- 
tern upon it^ a thing for which I would scarcely 
faave given threepence, Dora ; well, it seems it is 
worth hundreds. And there is a mystery about 
its manufacture, and I am to find out the mys- 
tery, though it has puzzled and still puzzles the 
learned." 

^^Well, but what about the fortunet" asked 
Dora. 

" Why, thi« — ^that if I can write a good descrip- 
tive account, a first-rate catalogue of Mr. Courte- 
na/s coUection, both collection and fortune are 
mine." 

" Why, then, you are sure of it," cried Dora, 
with sparkling eyes. 

" And pray how am I to write such a catalogue t 
It would take half a lifetime to acquire the know- 
Icdge needed for the task, and Mr. Courtenay 
would detect the least flaw in my erudition. I 
shall make tbe attempt, and respond to his kind- 
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Hess in ^ving me what he calls the first chanoe, 
bot I do not reckon on saccess." 

^^ Bat Jon most succeed, Paul. Mr. Courtenay 
means you to sacceed." 

"Mr. Courtenay is a true Courtenay, Dora, 
honourable and conscientious, and not knowing 
how to decMe between this young Templemore's 
Claims and mine, he has hit on this scheme ; but 
being a true Courtenay, he will abide by the law 
of his own laying down.*' 

Dora looked thoughtf ully at the decaying fire. 

" Has John any chance ?" she asked. 

"None." 

"Can I help you with the catalogue?" 

*' Very little, unless in the way öf takimg ex- 
tracts in Mr. £yan's library; bnt I am not 
sanguine, Dora. I feel I shall not succeed, and 
I feel, too, I shall not marry Florence Gale." 

Paul spoke despondently ; he was liable to such 
fits of depression, and they saved him, perhaps, 
from the ridicule which might have attached to the 
quiet but obstinate good opinion of himself, and 
all pertaining to himself, which was his only foible. 
But the humility of his tone, as he thus gave up 
all hopes of fortune and Florence, vexed his am- 
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bitious little sister. Moreover, by thus placing 
Florence as a prize beyond bis reacb, Paul de- 
cidedly pi'oved himself mortal. 

" You must j succeed, and you shall marry her," 
she cried, almost impatiently ; " she must wait f or 

you, Paul."- 

"How many years, Dorat We are not en- 
gaged, you know. I could not help letting her 
see that I loved her, dear girl; but she is not 
pledged to me. I know she could never marry me 
unless I got rieh, and you know," he added, with 
his grave smile, " I am not the man to elope with 
a rieh man's daughter; besides, I never could 
tempt a girl to such a step. It is not in the Cour- 
tenay blood." 

"Suppose I run away," demurely suggested 

Dora. 

" Dora," he said, a little austerely, " never jest 
so. No sister of mine could do such a thing." 

" Florence Gale would run away with a lord," 
thought Dora ; " poor Paul, not to know it !" 

Again the sense of her brother^s blindness came 
to Dora unpleasantly, and almost remorsef uUy ; 
f or was it not a sort of sin to see it ? But then she 
remembered the heel of Achilles, that type of all 
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heroic weakness, and she was partly comforted. 
After all, Paul was not bonnd to be beyond hu- 
xnanity. 

"I say you shall marry her," she said again. " It 
is your right, and you shall have your right, 
Paul." 

" To be sure," he good-humouredly replied; " but 
it is late, suppose you go to bed. I shall stay here 
and smoke awhile." 

Dora saw he wished to be alone, and she let 
him have his way. She got up, fiUed his pipe, 
and brought it to him ; then giving him a parting 
look on the threshold of the kitchen door, she stole 
upstairs with a little sigh. Paul looked very grave, 
not in the least like a man who has had the chance 
of a handsome fortune just offered to him. 

" He does not expeet to get it," thought Dora, 
as she sof tly went back to her bed unheard. ^^ Oh ! 
if I could but write that catologue for him. It is 
not in his way, and it would be in mine." 

Lest this confidence should seem presumptuous 
in Miss Courtenay, we may as well mention that 
she had received a solid education, was well read 
in several languages, and could write very well. 
From her earliestyears she had shared that portion 
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of her brother^s stadies and pursaits which could 
interest her. Latin and the law excepted, she 
knew as much as he did, and some things she knew 
better than Paul. Their f ather, a man of rare ac- 
qoirements, had spared nothing to teach them both, 
and Dora, he would saj sometimes, was the more 
brilliant scholar of the two. Dora knew it, in a 
careless sort of way. As a rale she forgot the 
depth and extent of her Information ; bat some- 
times, too, she remembered it, and she now won- 
dered if she conld not render her little leaming ose- 
f ul to her brother. She sat up in her bed, thinking 
of the visit she was going to pay to Mr. Byan, of 
the works she mnst r^ad, of the manner in which 
she could turn her researches to Paul's advantage. 

*^ He must write that catalogue, and write it 
well/' she thought. '^ I wish I could see Deenah 
and the lake, and the gallery, and that wonderf ul 
salt-cellar." 

These thoughts foUowed her in her dreams. She 
saw a green solitude, and a shining lake, and a 
white house. She wandered in its rooms, preceded 
by Mr. Courtenay, who, looking on her with his 
one eye, said in a whisper — 
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^^Don't be afrald, my dear; I am dead, and can- 
not hurt you." 

She followed the noiseless little old man tili she 
came to the gallery, and there she wandered alone, 
for, ghost-like, he had saddenly vanished, She saw 
every object her brother haddescribed, and especially 
did she see Mr. Coortenay's specimen of Henri- 
deux wäre. The mystery concerning this rare bit 
of pottery, dreamed Dora, was to be found within 
one of its recesses ; bat unlackily she scarcely had 
lifted up the glass shade to peep in, when she 
woke and saw the san shining in at her window. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T)AUL's godfather, Mr. Ryan, had one of the 
-'- largest private libraries in Dablin, and to 
him Dora at once applied f or books. She was an 
especial favoorite, and was graciously received, so 
f ar as books went, bat on hearing of the catalogae 
Mr. Ryan Iaugl\ed derisively. 

'^ Paol does not know haman natore," he said, 
^^ or he would never believe such a wild story as 
this. Let him get the five handred poands — if 
he can — and I shall tum them into thousands; teil 
Paul so." 

Mr. Ryan had made a handsome fortune in the 
Funds, and thought himself an authority in all fin- 
ancial matters. Dora believed in him implicitly, 
save when he ventured to censure Paul. She did 
not deny his power of turning five hundred pounds 
into so many thousands, but she indignantly vindi- 
cated her brother's knowledge of human nature, and 
asserted his prospects of success. 
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",I am sure Paul will have Deenah I" she said 
warmljy ^'and bis catalogue will be a. beantiful 
catalogae; and I bope, Mr. Byan, that you will let 
me read in yoar library, for I want books, qaartos 
perhaps, or in-folios, which I cannot take home. I 
am to write out all tbe extracts, you know." 

" Yes, yes ! you poor little innocent," kindly said 
Mr. Ryan, patting her on tbe bead, ^^ bave your 
way." 

Tbus it came to pass tbat Dora was very busy 
in Mr. Ryan's library one bright moming, a week 
after Paul's visit to Deenah, and that Mr. Ryan 
was reading with her and gently nodding over bis 
book. Mr. Ryan was a happy man, and sleep 
came easily to bim, as most things did, and rather 
oftener than was needed. It came now insidious 
and stealthy. The book was dull, tbe room rather 
close, and Mr. Ryan's luncbeon had been comfort- 
able. Sleep was having it all bis own way, and 
would have prevailed entirely, if tbe library door 
had not opened gently, and a very pretty girlish 
face peeped in with a merry laugh. Dora looked 
up, and Mr. Ryan awoke with a start. 

" Napping — napping both of you 1" said tbe in- 
truder ; ^' and how is that catalogue to be done, eh?'' 
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" I was not napping, Florence," gravely replied 
Dora; « I was reading." 

"Was Mr. Byan reading too?" shrewdly asked 
Miss Gale. 

Mr. Ryan laughed, and looked admiringly at the 
pretty creature before him. Paul's mistress was 
neither short nor tall, neither plump nor thin. Her 
figare had every charm which nature can give to 
youth, nothing too mach and nothing too little. 
She stood before Mr. Byan, dangling her little hat 
in her hand, and smiling down at him in conscious 
beauty. She was always pretty, bat these smiles 
of hers, which were neither few nor far between, 
made her enchanting, and she knew it. Sedacing 
is the Word that describes her best. Never did 
softer black eyes beam from beneath more finely- 
pencilled eyebrows than those of Florence. Her 
dark hair was glossy and abundant; her teeth 
were two rows of pearls; her rosy cheeks were 
fall of the most fascinating dimples, and though 
ahe was by several years Dora's eider, she looked 
the younger and the more childish of the two. 

" Why were you not reading and helping poor 
Paul f '* she ^ asked, coaxingly, of PauFs god- 
f ather ; " and why is not Paul here 1" she added, 
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turniQg on Dora, and speaking rather pettishly. 

** Paul is not well, Florence." 

Miss Gale threw herseif into the nearest arm- 
chair, and exclaimed petulantly, 

^' I do think Paul does it on porpose, not to be 
well just because he has that catalogue to do, and 
the chance of a fortune to get. I suppose young 
Templemore w*ill have it ; and I wish he may," she 
added, waxing wroth ; " he is my cousin, third or 
fourth, and I wish he may get Deenah ! I do, 
since Paul does not care for it, and only coddles 
himself up." 

Dora looked at her in a silent Indignation, 
which was wholly thrown away on Miss Gale; 
while Mn Byan remarked gravely, 

"Then I suppose you will marry Mr. Temple- 
more if he gets Deenah ? " 

" Marry him !" exclaimed Florence, raising her 
arched eyebrows ; " marry him, Mn Ryan !" 

"Whatl is he so objectionable? Never mind, 
Deenah will make him fascinating enough." 

" But he has got a wife and little girls 1" ejacu- 
lated Florence. " I told you so the other day — 
I wish you would not worry, Mr. Ryan." 

" Why, yes, it is tantalizing. The little girls 
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would make no difference ;. but the wife is an ob- 
jection/' 

Florence langhe^ and Dora, bending over her 
bock, thought with a swelling heart, '^ It is Deenah 
she wants. Paul she does not care for. She does 
not even ask what ails him." Bat this Omission 
Miss Gale repaired before her departure. After 
spending half an hour in listening to Mr. 
Ryan's mingl^d praise and quizzing — provided she 
gut the one, she had not the least objection to the 
other — she suddenly discovered that she was wanted 
home. 

^^ I told papa I was going to see aunt/' she said, 
confidentialljy to Dora ; ^' and now I shall have to 
say that aunt was out. I thought to find Paul 
here — ^what ails him t" 

'' He knocked himself up with working too hard." 

^^ Now, Dora, if you put that into his head, that 
wretched catalogue will never be done; so pray 
don't. Good morning, Mr. Ryan — a pleasant nap 
to you." 

And putting on her liltle hat, after waving it in 
mock courtesy to Mr. Ryan, Miss Gale danced out 
of the room without gi^^ng him time to follow her, 
or even ring the bell. 
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The prettiest^ emptiest little thing that evar was, 
eh, Bora?" 

But whatever Dora's thoughts might be, she 
woald not grant Paul's mistress to be less than 
perfect. 

"Florence is too good-natured, Mr. Ryan," she 
Said indignantlj ; ^^ she allows you to quiz her ! — ^I 
would not tolerate it !" 

"Nor deserve it," politely said Mr. Ryan ; " no, 
no, Dora — ^I know where the shoe pinches. You 
cannot understand that Paul shonld be so smitten 
with that silly little bird, but you will not confess 
it. Never mind, my dear. Most young men 
would be no wiser than Paul is. So we will help 
him all the same with his catalogue, in order that 
he may get his pretty Florence. For unless Paul 
has Deenah, or something very like it, Mr. Gale 
will never give him his daughter, as we all know." 

Dora sighed. Yes, Paul's happiness hung on 
that catalogue. 

Mr. Gourtenay was a pitiless collector. He 
had specimens of everything, or, to speak more 
correctiy, he had coUected in every possible direc* 
tion. Paul had paid a second visit to Deenah, 
and come back with a list of objects to be de« 
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scribed that would have puzzled a Benedictine 
monk's learning. Etruscan vases and Dutch 
hardware, Majollca, Indian carving^ mediseval 
armour, old laces^ illaminated manuscripts, bewil*- 
dered Dora, and tried Mr. Byan's library to the 
utinost. So she worked hard, and withoat relaxa- 
tion, tili it was time to go and bid Mr. Byan 
adieu. 

"I shall go on with that Hydria," he said, 
^^ and that antiqne mask as well. I shall do all 
the hard work for you, Dora. The rest will be 
child's play to Paul and you — teil him so." 

Mr. Byan had been " going on " with the 
Hydria and the antique mask for a week. He 
was one of the many who mistake a kind intention 
for its fulfilment. A promise was so delightfully 
easy. It gratified both his amiability by the 
prospect of good to be done, and his indolence by 
its postponement. Dora smiled at his calmly- 
benevolent tone, then went her way. 

Mr. Byan's house — aud a handsome, pleasant 
house it was — stood near Phoenix Park. There 
Dora was to find her brother, who wished to es- 
cort her home. He was true to his appointment, 
but as he walked towards her Dora was Struck 
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with his pale face, and exciaimed, anxioosly, 

" Paul, you have been working t" 

^ I could not help It. Do you know, I think 
that if it was Mr. Courtena/s object to give me a 
taste for his curiosities by making me write that 
catalogae, he has been saccessful. I could not 
help looking over my notes, and once I had looked 
I should write." 

Dora looked at him with growing uneasiness. 
Paul was very pale, but his dark eyes bumed 
with a feverish light. Surely he was not ill ? — 
surely it was only fatigue that ailed him ? 

" You know I told you that Mr. Courtenay has 
a salt-cellar of Henri-deux wäre t" resumed Paul, 
'^ and that, though he does not expect me to solve 
the great mystery, he nevertheless wishes me to 
have a theory on the subject. Well, Dora, I do 
believe I am on the traok — ^yes, and I think, too, 
my theory is the right one." 

Dora looked at him in great admiration. Of 
conrse, if Paul had a theory, it must be the right 
one, and of course a right theory on Mr. Cour- 
tenay's salt-cellar of Henri-deux wäre meant tri- 
umph. She said so with sparkling eyes. Paul 
laughed, and shook his head. 
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^ I dim't know," he said. ^^ I promised Flor- 
ence to work hard, and I will." 

" When did you see her?" 

^ This af ternoon. Dear girl I she came to teil 
me her father wants her to many a Mr. Logan, 
whom she hates. She was all in tears, bat I so 
promised to work, and be snccessf nl,- that she was 
bright again when she left ns." 

Dora sighed. What availed it that she did all 
she could to spare Paul, if Florence came and 
nrged him on T Bat with that menace of a rival 
it was useless to try and check him. Silly thongh 
she was, Florence had an art in which eyen silly 
women are expert. She knew how to rale the 
man who loved her, and Dora was too wise to 
contend against her inflaence. 

" And so/* continaed Paul, " I worked hard. I 
did raore. I called on Mr. Gale on my way here." 

Dora stood still, and uttered a breathless 
*< Well f 

"Well, I got a diplomatic reply. Mr. Gale 
praised my candoar, bat, of course, pledged him- 
self to nothing. Only I know and feel this : if I 
succeed, I am sare of Florence, spite all the Lo- 
gans there may be.** 
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He seemed so hopef ul, that it made Dora happy 

to look at him. They spent the evening in work- 

ing together, and making use of her notes. They 

sat in the cottage parlour, with the rest of the 

family around them. PauFs mind required 

neither silence nor solitude for its exertions. He 

read and wrote, and Dora either helped her bro- 

ther, or was wrapped up in him. Though she 

had no spare time or Speech to bestow on John, 

Mrs. Luan's son did not miss his cousin's teazing. 

He thonght it hard to be ezcladed from his 

Chance, as he called it, of Mr. Courtenay's for- 

tune, and he had said so blantly on learning the 

terms on which Paul was Jx) compete for it. Mrs. 

Coartenay, good soul, had wondered her brother- 

in-law did not at ouce leave the money to Paul, 

just giving him a few thoasands to begin life 

with ; bat of herseif, or even of her daughter 

Dora's claims, she said nothing. Paul was dear 

to her, as if he had been her own son, and on this 

evening she was engaged in doing a patience for 

a wish, which 'wish was her step-son's success in 

his undertaking. 

^' And it is going on beautif ully, Paul," she 
said, with a beaming face. ^^ This is my great 
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patience, that which Louis the Eighteenth did 
every evening after bis dinner. I reallj think it 
vrill succeed.'' 

Paul smiied kindly, and Mrs. Luan went on 
silently with her patchwork. She had made no 
comment on her brother^s decision, and her silence 
was laid to the fact that they had quarrelled at the 
time of her marriage, and never been reconciled. 
It was hard to say what passed in her mind. She 
seemed as duU and as apathetic as ever. On one 
point she remained firm. Neither Dora's pro- 
mised five hundred pounds, nor the chance which 
her brother^s affection woold certainly give her, of a 
handsome portion, if he inherited Mr. Gourtenay's 
fortune, could make her see John's love for bis 
Cousin Dora with anything save detestation. She 
had no imagination to mislead her. Mr. Courtenay 
was not dead, but living. His promise could be 
revoked, and the fact that Dora was poor remain- 
ed in all its ngly truth. It may be that this fear 
was enough for her, her mind not being one which 
could hold many ideas, or grasp many projects at 
the same time. At all events, it was the only 
thought she dwelt upon as she sat and stitched at 
her patchwork during the long autumn evening^ 
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whQst brother and sister toiled, and John looked 
on with sullen discontent. He thought it hard, 
and he said so, to be excladed from the competi- 
tion^ since there was one. Who waB that Tem- 
plemore, that he shonld step in and have a chance 
when he, John, had none T Why should not John 
have attempted a catalogue, and had his theoiy on 
the Henri-deox salt-cellar T So he grnmbled, then 
went to bed, whilst Dora sat ap with her brother, 
caring nothing for either laboor or vigil^ if thej 
bat helped him to a fortane and Florence Gale. 

"Deargirir he said fondly. "She is so art- 
less, she has ah^ady appropriated half the collec- 
tion. She seems to take it for granted that the 
poor old gentleman must die off in order to make 
room for us." 

Dora looked pensive, bat did not wonder mach; 
there was a charm in everything Florence said» 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE catalogae proved a tedious task, and soon 

-*■ absorbed Paul Conrtenay completely. He 
grew to be like a gambler watching the fate of bis 
last stake. The law was neglected now, and he 
remained at home day af ter daj ^ to work at the 
catalogae." He had acquired a genuine passion 
f or the cnriosities on which bis fate hung, and 
that passion held him fast. 

^^ There is no such coUection as Mr. Courte- 
nay'Sy" he of ten said to Dora ; *' besides, we alone 
have got a Henri-deux salt-cellar, you know." 

The whole family, indeed, got excited when the 
catalogue was mentioned. Mrs. Luan said no- 
thicgy but looked almost bright. John forgot bis 
annoyance to wish Paul success ; and Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, with a little shrill raising of the voice, 
was sure she was that dear Paul must win." 

Dora alone was rather grave. She too feit cer- 
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tain of her brother's success, but then how pale, 
how worn he looked. PauFs mother had died 
youBg, and Paul was very like the miniature of her 
inhis room. Oh! what if the cost of success should 
prove too dear ! This terrible thought catne but 
once, and was banished so angrily that it came no 
more ; but though the doors were closed upon it, 
the balef ul presence had been there, and the un- 
easiness it had generated remained behind. 

At length the catalogne was finished, and Paul, 
who would not trust the post with it, took it down 
himself to Deenah. He was füll of hope, especi- 
ally concerning bis theory on the Henri-deux wäre. 

"There is a G on our salt-cellar," he said to 
Dora ; " who can doubt that it was put there f or 
Girolamo della Kobbia, the great Italian ?" 

How happy and confident he looked, but how 
sunken bis eyes were, how hoUow bis cheeks had 
grown 1 The thought haUnted her, as, after seeing 
him o£F, she came home from the Station and 
passed through the garden to the house, looklng 
at its last autumn flowers. A few pale and droop* 
ing Chrysanthemums still braved the night and 
morning chill, and held on their languid lif e, ready 
to perish with the first sharp breath of Coming 
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Winter. To Dora, in the fnlness of her strength 
and yontb, these flowers were ongenial. She 
looked at them with a sört of pity, bat witboat 
love. 

** Poor -things !** sbe thougbty as she passed on — 
^ poor things ! I wish f or their sakes there were 
a perpetual spring. Bat woald they really like 
it ? They were bom to bloom in aatamn and to 
saffer.*' 

With this thooght came another that passed 
throagh her like a qaick sharp pang. Why was 
Panl so sad-Iooking? Was he, too, meant to live 
in sorrow, and die earlyt Sbe lebelled at the 
thooght. She woald not sabmit to it. Paal was 
her hero and her king, endowed with the heroic 
gift of perpetnal yoath and every kingly attribnte. 
He shoold live, he sboald be strong and happy. 
He shoald prevail and be rieh, ay, and have Flor- 
ence Gale too, since he wished f or her. 

^^ It is a folly/' thooght Dora, looking down at 
it from the height of her saperior wisdom. ^' I 
daresay he thinks he cannot help it, as if one 
coold not always help these things ! Poor Flor- 
ence, it is no faolt of hers if she is so mach be- 
neath dear Paul !" 
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As' she came to this charitable conclusion, Dora 

entered the cottage and found Florence there. 

Tbe young lady flew at her and gave her a warm 

hug. 

" Now, darling !" she cried, " do teil nie. Is it 

a good catalogne !" 

" Yes, a very good one, Florence." 

" And do you think Paul will get Deenah ?" 

"Mr. Courtenay is still living, Florence." 

" Oh ! but he is sure to die. He looks so ill !" 

" So does Paul." 

Florence pouted, and sald a little sulkily, 

" That is f or me, Dora." 

Dora sighed, and said more gently — 

" I do wish you had spared him a little more; 

but what is done is done. Let us only hope he 

will be successf ul." 
Florence laughed. 
" He must be successful if he means to have 

me," she said saucily. " But why did he go off 

to Deenah ? I came to see him, and he is gone ! 

Why did he not manage to see me t" 
" Hie is under a pledge to your father," 
" Pledge fiddlesticks 1" interrupted Florence. 

" Why does he keep it ?" 

£ 2 
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"Because Paul cannot break a promise," was 

the grave reply. 

« Oh ! dear/' ruef ully said Miss Gale ; ^ why, I 
had to teil such a set of fibs to get here. Firstly, 
that Mrs. Smith wanted me to take a drjve with 
her— that was to papa ; secondly, to Mrs. Smith, 
that I wanted to see Mrs. Oourtenay about a cha- 
ritable concern; and thirdly— " here Miss Gale 
looked bewildered— " I have forgotten the third," 
she said, " bat I know there was one." 

Dora heard her gravely. Paul adored Flor- 
ence, bat she wondered how long such adoration 

"would last. 

" We shall soon be going down to Deenah," re- 
sumed Florence, who would talk, no matter about 
what. " I suppose papa wants some shooting, but I 
think it would be much cheaper to buy game, 
don'tyouf 

" I suppose so," replied Dora passively. 

" Such a beautiful place as old Courtenay's is," 
continued Florence enthusiastically ; " I shall like 
it much, Dora. I have planned all sorts of 
changes, you know. These mousey old things 
shall not have the best room. We dined with old 
Courtenay last year, and oh ! how he did prose ! 
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He had not siept all night, and he said so, also 
that his nails grew fast, and did I not think it a 
sign of ill-health 1 And I was thinking all the 
time of his Paschal candelabrum, as he calls it." 

**The finest of its kind, excepting one at Milan," 
interrupted Dora with sparkling eyes. 

" Is there really an uglier one t" asked Florence. 
" Well, I was thinking of it, and that if I had 
Deenah I should put it in the hall, and now of 
course I will." 

Dora did not answer. She longed for silence 
and peace. Relief came ; the door opened, and 
John Luan entered the room. It so happened 
that this was the first time Florence saw him, for 
she was a rare visitor at the cottage. She gave 
him a half shy, half doubtf ul look. He looked at 
her, too, and rather scomfuUy Dora watched what 
foUowed. Miss Gale could not do without admira- 
tion. Paul was not preseDt. She at onee took up 
with John. Mrs. Luan's son, so bashful with 
Dora, showed sudden brightness. This pretty 
dark-haired girl, whose face exjJressed vivacity 
and languor in a most bewitching degree, rather 
threw Dora into the shade. Indeed, so far as 
beauty went, there could be no comparison be- 
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tween these two. Take away her brightness, and a 
pair of dark grej e jes from Dora, and there re- 
mained litde to her save yoath and its bloom. 
Dora was not jealons of John, bat what girl likes 
to be eclipsed ? She resented bis faithlessness and 
Miss Grale's coqnetiy in eqoal degree. Besides, 
bow dare she trifle thus with another wbilst Paul 
was away! So she looked at the pair with an 
ansterity of which John was unoonscioaSi and 
which filled Miss Gale with mischieTons glee. 
Bat this pretty pastime did not last. Florence 
Started np with an artless exclamation of — 

^ Oh I dear, poor Mrs. Smith will be mad with 
me, she will. Gkod-bye, darling T 

And giving Dora a wann bog, and a fond kiss, 
and dropping John Lnan a cnrtsy, she ran away, 
thinkingy 

" How savage Dora looks, and how sly she is ! 
bnt have I not paid her ont for it, thongh.*' 

From which it need not be concluded that Miss 
Gale meant any particalar barm, or that she had 
designs on pebniless John Lnan. Only pleasure 
was her law, and it was very pleasant to be looked 
at with such sincere admiration as that to be read 
in Mr. Loan's bloe eyes. 
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" What a sweet girl !" he coiild not help saying, 
and he went to the window to look after the grace- 
f ul figure lightly running down the road towards 
the carriage pf Mrs. Smith. " Such soft dark 
eyes, and nice eyebrows !" 

" Yes," apathetically said Dora, " very 1 " 

She, too, looked after Florence, and as she 
looked she tried to solve a problem which puzzles 
many women, and the opposite of which no doubt 
perplexes many men. How is it, for instance, 
that girls like Florence, who have not the better 
and nobler part of beauty, its grand or its lovely 
meaning, only the white and red, or the well- 
shaped eye and arched brow, who have little 
mind, not much heart, and no more sense than 
wity how is it they win, ay, and keep men's hearts ? 

^^ Paul has never been the same to me since he 
saw her face," thought Dora, with a swelling 
heart ; " and it is well for me I do not care for 
John, for he swears by her already, How does 
she do it r 

Vexed question. How often the man of sense 
and Sterling merit has tried to solve it, when he 
has Seen himself put by for a coarse or a shallow 
fool. But Dora only thought of her own case. 
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and she thooght of it as if with a foreshadowing of 
what the f atnre was to bring forth. She was not 
snrprised, when John left the window, to find 
that it was to talk of Florence 6ale ; bat the sob- 
ject rather wearied her She was glad when her 
aunt entered the room, and still better pleased 
when the evening was over, and she sa£ np alone 
waiting for Paul. 

She looked at the fire, and tried to see Deenah 
in it. Then she checked herseif. What was 
Deenah to her, or any place where Florence mnst 
reign! 

" You are beautiful, Deenah,** she said to her- 
self ; "bat I mast not think of you. Well, no 
matter, so dear Paul has jou and is happj.** 

And as dear Paul himself was even then knock- 
ing at the door, she rose with joyous eagerness to 
let him in. 

" Welir she Said, breathlessly. 

" Well, all right r 

He looked radiant, and so did Dora. 

"Did he promiser* she asked. 

" No, no. Men like him never promise. Bat 
he paid me some handsome compUments on my 
indostry.** 
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"And what about Mr. Templemore ? " 
" Not a Word, I never did think that Temple- 
more had the least chance. I suspect it was some 
promise to his wife. How cold it is 1 " 
" And now^ what will you have f " 
"Nothing, my dear. I shall just take the cold 
out of my bones and go to bed." 
" How pale you look, Paul !'* 

" I was rather cold Coming down " 

" Go to bed at once and take something hot." 
But Paul declined the latter part of Dora's 
invitation. He would go to bed presently, but he 
would take nothing hot, and as Paul had a will of 
his own, Dora did not insist. They sat up awhile, 
and Dora mentioned Florence Gale's visit. His 
eyes softened, and he laughed when his sister told 
him about Florence's three fibs. 

" Dear girl !" he exclaimed fondly. 

" He must be bewitched," thought Dora ; but 
aloud she said, " Go to bed, Paul, you look quite 
ill." 

" I don't f eel so. I f eel very happy, Dora. 
Happiness lies before me. I think myself sure of 
the girl I love, of a handsome fortune and a fine 
estate, and as I must work on, I hope to these 
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blessings to add those of a position won by my 
own exertionSy and of honoarable fame. I say it 
agaiDy happiness lies before me, and that prospect 
has not always been raine. And you shall be 
happy, Dora. A guinea a Hne will you get for 
that catalogae, and let me teil you there are not 
many who get so much." ' 

" A gninea a Hne !" said Dora, clapping her 
bands, and looking delighted. ^^ Oh ! you gener- 
ous Paul, you are surely the Prince of Pub- 
lishers r 

" And what will you do with that nioney t" 

^ Buy aunt and mamma new dresses, take a cot- 
tage with a large garden to it; then I must have an 
aviary, a conservatory." 

^ You will find all these at Deenah I" .he inter- 
rupted. 

^^ But I do not mean to wait tili Mr. Courtenay 
dies, for them, sir." 

^ Quite right, ma'am ; and so good night." 

'^ And now I must go back to the law," said 
Paul, next moming, 

This was more easily said than done. PauFs 
heart was no longer with bis aostere mistress. The 
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goal of his ambitioii had been displaced, and the 
task before him seemed dall, flat, and nnprofitable« 
That catalogae bad nnsettled them all. And so time 
passed. Mrs. Coortenaj wondered at her brother^ 
in^laVs sOenoe. 

^ He ooght to know Paul is anxioos," sbe said, 
''and send him word the catalogae is all right. I 
belieye he qnarrolled with my dear hnsband b^ 
cause I was French ; bat all that ninst be over 
now, and he might call npon me. And if he ob- 
jeeted to Mrs« Loan, he might have asked to know 
what day she was out ; and, at all events, he onght 
to send os down a basket of game." 

None of these things, ho wever, did Mr. Conrtenay 
do. 

^ Bat I am not afraid/' said Paal to his sister. 
'' I am sare my theory aboat the Henri-deax wäre 
is tbe right one." 

«^ Of coarse it is, Paul.*' 

'^ Ah ! yoa are truer to me than Palissy's wife 
was to him. What a fine fellow he was, Dora ! 
His trials and failures would have sickened any 
bat a trae hero. It did me good to read abont 
him yesterday. He had laboured nine months, his 
oren was ready, his yases were ready, his enamel 
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was ready, — fire was to try all. Six days and six 
nights he spent tending that fire^ and at the 
eleventh hour, when the goal seemed all but won 
f uel failed him. Think of that agony I The man 
seized all he had at hand — chairs, tables, f umiture, 
the very flooring of his room, and his wife goes 
distracted, and Paliss/s neighbours say he is mad, 
and that he is setting fire to his house. Well, that 
raadness was his last. He had prevailed ; he knew 
the Italian secret, and had made it his." 

" And you have written a good catalogue, and 
f ound out the secret of the Henri-deux wäre, and 
Deenah is to be yours," replied Dora. 

" And as you hare helped me with the catalogue, 
you shall have a suite of rooms in Deenah." 

Dora laughed, but there seemed very little like- 
liness of any such contingency just yet. Time 
passed, and Mr. Courtenay gave no sign. They 
all lived in suspense^ save Mrs. Luan. She brooded 
day after day, no longer over the best way of sav- 
ing candle or sparing fire, but over the means of 
separating John and Dora. 

^^ John must go to London," she at length dis- 
covered. Unluckily, to go to London money was 
needed, and neither John nor his mother had any. 
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Many a sad mess did Mrs. Luan make with her 
patchwork about this tinfie. 

At length Mr. Courtenay wrote. It was Dora 
who received the letter, and with it a large sealed 
packet from the postman. She came in with it to 
the parlour, where Paul was putting on his gloves 
before going out. 

" Is it Fate ?" he asked gaily. 

" I believe it is," replied Dora. " It comes from 
Deenah." 

Mrs. Luan put down her patchwork. 

" Perhaps John had better not go to London, 
after all. Suppose Mr. Courtenay were to portion 
Dora. Say give her two thousand pounds or 
so. 

Whilst Mrs. Luan was thus calculating, Paul 
broke the seal of the letter, glanced over it, then 
Said calmly, " I have f ailed." 

A dead silence feil on them all. 

" My theory on the Henri-deux wäre was wrong," 
resumed Paul, quietly ; " at least, my uncle says so." 
And he read aloud : " The G on my salt-cellar has 
another origin than that you ascribe to it. In the 
year 1537, died Madame de Gouffier, wife of the 
Lord of Olren. She left some valuable specimens of 
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pottery. Now, Henri-deax wäre is the only valu- 
able French pottery of thät period. Hence, Mr. 
Templemore concludes that the G on my salt-cellar 
is for Gouffier. I agree with him, and shall call 
iny Henri-dettx wäre 'Potteby OF Oiron in 
Poitou; " 

The letter concluded with some compliments to 
PauPs success and industry in other respects, en- 
closed a check for two hundred ponnds, to make 
up for loss of time, and lest he should accuse his 
uncle of partiality, was accompanied by a print- 
ed copy of Mr. Templemore's catalogue. Paul's 
voice nerer faltered, his cheek never blanched, hid 
eye remained firm as he read this letter. Mrs. 
üourtenay looked blank ; Mrs. Luan bewildered ; 
and Dora hid her face in her hands and wept. 

^' Come/' he said cheerf ully, ^^ that will meud no- 
thing. Let US look at Mr. Templemore's catalogue." 

Perhaps that was the hardest trial of all — per- 
haps it was too hard. Dora, who had checked 
her tears to look at her brother, read with the keen- 
est pain the meaning of his face. Defeated was 
written there. Ay, Paul Oourtenay feit doubly de- 
feated, for he feit that his uncle's sentence was just, 
and Mr. Templemore's victory complete. He shut 
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the book with some emotion, took bis gloves, looked 
f or his hat, and saying rather hurriedly, '^ I shall 
be late/' he lef t them. They were all silent af ter 
he was gone. They all knew — even Mrs. Laan 
knew it — that a thunderbolt had fallen, and that 
this young tree, so green, so fresh a few weeks 
back, was riven. 

Mrs. Coortenay lamented over the loss of Mr. 
Courtena/s fortune, as if she had expected Paul 
to enter into possession of it the next day, and he 
had been unkindly deprived of it. Mrs. Luan, 
who never said mach, seemed to have grown dumb ; 
and Dora, the light, gay Dora, was gloomy, and 
surreptitiously took Mr. Templemore's catalogue, 
and went up with it to her brother^s room, the only 
place where she knew that she coold look at it in 
peace. She sat by the window, whence she could 
see, if she chose, the distant bay, with the sea melt- 
ing away into a soft, grey sky ; bat litüe charm 
had that grand prospect for Dora now. She, too, 
for once, wanted to be miserable, and she had her 
wish. The catalogue was a wonderful catalogue« 
It was magnificently printed, and the illustrations 
were beautiful — mere woodcuts, indeed, but exe- 
cuted bya practised band, and with a vigour anda 
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spirit which Dora, who drew well, could appreci- 
ate. The text, however, was the criterion of Mr. 
Templemore's work ; and there too, alas I he f ar sur- 
passed her brother. Paul's taste for virtu was a 
fictitious, acquired taste ; Mr. Templemore's was 
evidently a natural gift, matured by long, careful 
cultivation. Dora could not teil bow far he was 
right in bis theory conceming the Henri-deux 
wäre, but she was obliged to confess that it was 
infinitely more plausible than her brother's. Mr. 
Templemore's superiority in other matters she also 
ascertained ; but she could not go to the end of the 
painf ul task. She threw the book away in a pas- 
sion of resentment and grief, and burst into a flood 
of bitter tears. 

Slow and miserable was the rest of this un- 
happy day. Paul came home very late, but he 
found Dora sitting up for him in the par- 
lour. He looked scarcely pleased. Perhaps he 
was in one of those moods when silence and soli- 
tude are most acceptable. Yet Dora was not 
troublesome. She did not intrude advice or con- 
solation. She only looked at him with gentle, 
loving eyes, until bis heart smote him for the cold- 
ness of bis averted glances, and he beckoned her 
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to bis side. At once she came, and twining her 
arm around his neck, laid her cheek to his. 

" Poor Dora !" he said kindly, ** von have all the 
sorrow, as you had all the trouble. But do not 
fret for me. I shall do. It is all over !" 

"Yousawher?" 

" No ; but I wrote to her. She had never been 
pledged to me, but for all that I set her free. I 
fancy she will marry soon — I trust she will be 
happy, dear girl 1" 

Dora's eyes flashed. Happy with another! — 
oh I how could Paul say that ? — how could he 
feel it ? But he did feel it. Perhaps his was the 
disinterested love which is as rare as true love 
itself ; perhaps it was not very deep love, after all, 
and could be resigned easily to loss and Separation. 

"But you, Paul," she said, "how will you feel?" 

" Unhappy for a time, then I shall grow com- 
forted, no doubt. But, Dora, I do not think I 
shall ever marry." 

" Then if you do not, I will not either," she 
said, impetuously — " never, Paul I" 

"Never ! — what will John say to that?" 

" John may say what he pleases — I do not eare 
about him. Besides, I would not marry mycousin." 
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'^ Well, time will show what either of as will 
do ; and now, Dora, it is late — ^go to bed, dear." 

" Why should I not sit up here with you f — we 
used to sit up for the catalogae, hoping and 
dreaming. Why should we not sit up now, re- 
gretting and lamenting together f " 

^^ I cannot talk about it/' he said, in a low tone. 
" I wish I could — it would be better for me ; but I 
cannot/' 

"And what will you do about that money, 
Paul ?" asked Dora, with flashing eyes ; ^' you will 
not keep it ?" 

^^ Yes, Dora, I will. My first Impulse was to 
retum it, and if Mr. Courtenay's decision had been 
an unjust one — not a farthing of it would I touch. 
But there is the hardship of my case. I cannot 
think myself an ill-used man ; I had a chance 
given me, and I lost it. It was fair play, Dora. 
I should only display a small, silly pride, if I were 
to refuse this gift of a relative who meant me 
kindly." 

Dora was silent. She seldom opposed any de- 
cision of her brother's. To please and obey him 
was the law of her life, and when he again said 
that it was late, she took the hint and left him. 
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Mrs. Coortenay was already fast asleep, bnt Dora 
coald not gp to bed at once. She could not for- 
get Paul, sitting by the lonely beartb below, and 
mourning over bis lost love and lost fortune, both 
vrrecked in tbe same little tempest — little to tbe 
cold World looking on — to bim bow grievous and 
how sad I At lengtb be came upstairs, but be, 
too, stayed sitting up. Wbat was be doing? 
Dora stole out on tbe dark landing, and listened 
at ber brotber's door. Sbe beard a cbair moving 
slightly. Paul was sitting, tben ; yet if be wanted 
to sit up, might be not bave stayed below ? His 
ligbt was not out. Dora looked in at bim tbrougb 
tbe keybole, tben stole back to ber room witb a 
deep sigb : Paul was reading tbe catalogue. 

Tbat catalogue became tbe unbappy young 
man's retrospective torment. He never read it in 
tbe presence of bis family, yet Dora knew tbat he 
studied it nigbt and moming. He gave tbe day 
to tbe law ; tbe bours wbicb were bis be devoted 
to tbis morbid brooding over tbe past. Tbere was 
DO doubt a sort of dreary satisfaction in comparing 
his own fruitless attempt witb bis rival's sure 
effort, in tbinking, " I sbould bave succeeded if I 
had done tbis, and I failed just by tbat bair's 
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breadth." If Dora had dared, she would have 
remonstrated with him, but she did not venture to 
do so. It was PauFs misfortune that he must 
suffer in silence. 

If anything could have added new bitterness to 
his regret, it was the sudden decease of Mr. Cour- 
tenay. He died at Deenah towards the close of 
the year. By his will he left the bulk of his 
property to Mr. Templemore. To Dora, Paul, and 
John he left five hundred pounds apiece. Neither 
his sister, Mrs. Luan, nor his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Courtenay, was mentioned in Mr. Courtenay's 
will. 

" A very stränge, uncivil man," said Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, stiffly. 

Mrs. Luan, who had most reason to complain, 
said nothing, but she thought — 

" John can go to London now." 

How that thought passed from Mrs. Luan's 
mind to John's no one ever knew, not even John 
hiinself ; but he entered the cottage one evening 
overflowing with the project, and finding Dora 
sitting alone b}' the fire, and looking rather pen- 
sive, he came up to her with the question — 

" Anything newjj Dora ?" 
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" Nothing," she replied, gravely, " oiily I was 
thinking about our five liundred pounds. Mr. 
Ryan says he could double the araount for us in 
110 time." 

" I mean to go to London with mine," said John. 

" To London !" 

If he had said to Timbuetoo, Dora could 
scarcely have looked more surprised. 

" Yes, for my profession. It will be such au 
advantage to me." 

John thrust his fingers throagh his fair locks, 
and looked like a man who has five hundred 
pounds, and knows his Status in society. 

"An advantage to leave us," gently replied 
Dora. 

She only thought of the cousinship, of the old 
familiarity, of the friendship which had grown 
with years, and were now to be all put by ; but 
her gentle voice, and her mild, reproachful Idok, 
said far more than this to John Luan. He turned 
red and pale, and trembled« 

" Dora," he faltered, " we are too young — yoa 
know r 

" Too young for what ?" asked Dora, rising, 
and Standing straight before him. 
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She spoke so coldlj, she looked so lofty, that 
John was dumb ; bat if anything had been needed 
to urge hiin to go to London, that look and that 
question of Dora's would have done it. He sat 
down without answering her, and looked rather 
suUen and discomfited. When his mother and 
Mrs. Conrtenay came in, he spoke of his joumej 
as a settled thing. Mrs. Coortenaj lifted up her 
hands in amazement. 

^^ My dear boy/' she said, raising her little shrill 
voice, " what can take you to London V* 

^^ Mr. Gonrtenay's five hundred pounds, annt,** 
answered John, rather carelessly. 

" But Mr. £yan would double it f or you," cried 
Mrs. Courtenay ; " he would treble it, John," she 
added, with a little scream of delight at the pro- 
spect of such doubling and trebling, which is indeed 
very delightf ul whilst it takes place on the increas- 
ing and not on the decreasing principle. It is 
charming to multiply your capital by three, but 
such multiplication sometimes ends by the division 
of your sum total, and then, alas ! it is grievous 
enough. Such lamentable results Mrs. Courtenay 
by no means contemplated, and she candidly 
wondered at John's obstinacy in not letting his 
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five hundred pounds be trebled by Mr. Ryan. 

" Mr. Ryan would not take the trouble," replied 
John, trying to get out of it this way. 

" Oh 1 yes, he will, if I ask him.'* 

" Well, then, don't ask him, mamma," said Dora, 
a little tartly. " John wants to go." 

John hnng his head and looked sheepish ; bat it 
was true enongh, he wanted to go, and he went. 

When it came to the parting Dora forgave him. 
She could not go with him to the Station, for Mrs. 
Courtenay was unwell, but she clung to him 
rather fondly as he bade her adiea at the end of 
the garden, where the cab stood waiting. 

" Good-bye, old Johnny I" she said, with a sigh. 
" I know you will never come back." 

" Yes, 1 will," he interrupted. " Good-bye, my 
dear girl !" 

Tears stood in his eyes as he kissed her. Per- 
haps, seeing her so kind, John Luan was sorry to 
be going, after all. 

" You'U be late," said his mother, who did not 
like that parting. 

John looked at his watch, kissed his cousin again, 
and entered the cab with Mrs. Luan. His last 
words were — 
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"I shall come back sooner than you think, 
Dora." 

" Poor Johnny !" she thought, as the cab drove 
away ; " he means it, but he will not come back." 

When Mrs. Luan returned from the Station she 
looked äushed and excited. This parting, the 
first which had ever taken place betweeu her and 
her son, had been too mach for her. Her mind 
had not perhaps realized its keen agony until she 
was called upon to endure it. Dora looked at her 
with gentle pity, but there was a sort of sternness 
in Mrs. Luan's eyes as she returned the look. 
That bright hair and those pink cheeks had divided 
her from her darling, and she hated them. There 
is a Strange inability in some natures to understand 
other natures. It was then, and was ever after- 
wardsy impossible to Dora to understand this 
woraau, whom she had known all her life. She 
saw that she was grieving for her son, but she did 
not understand the nature of that grief. 

^^ Dear aunt/' she said^ going and sitting down 
by her, " you must not fret. It is in the nature 
of yonng men, I suppose, to leave those whom they 
love best. I daresay John has been thinking about 
that a long time, and when he got these five hun* 
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dred pounds he could not resist the temptation/' 
This soothing speech Mrs. Luan did not answer, 

buty to Dora's surprise, she rose, took off her cap, 

and flung it to the other end of the room, saying, 
" Oh I my head is so hot !" 
To take off her cap and throw it about became 

one of Mrs. Luan's habits from that daj forth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT may be that Paul Courtenay had hoped to the 
-^ last, and that bis uncle's will was a blow to 
bim. It seemed to Dora that be looked sadder 
and graver after John's departure than he bad 
ever looked before. She watched bim closelj, and 
tbought that be was both pale and grave wben he 
came bome one evening in the spring that f ollowed 
Mr. Courtena/s death. A book lay open before 
bim, and he never once turned its pages. 

^^ Something new has happened/' tbought Dora. 

Mr Byan's entrance belped to divert her 
thoughts. Mr. Ryan of ten came to see them of an 
evening now. He had invested their thousand 
pounds in some wonderfol manner, and the 
doubling or trebling was going on amazingly. 
Mrs. Coortenay, who took the deepest interest in 
that process, coold not weary of the subject, and 
tried many a patience for its sake. She called it 
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**it," and never specified it by any other term. 
So almost her first words to Mr. Byan this evening 
were, 

*^ Well, Mr. Ryan, how is it going on f ' 

" Nobly 1" was Mr. Eyan's emphatic reply, 

" Well, but when am I to be rieh ?" asked Dora, 
a Httle tartly. "I want to sit down, and fold tay 
hands, and be a useless fine lady, Mr. Ryan." 

^* Oh ! you girl I" 

" My dear, did you not hear Mr. Ryan «aying 
it was going on nobly T" remarked her mother, 
with gentle reproof. "Now, when a thing like 
that goes on nobly," eried Mrs. Oourtenay, raising 
her voiee, and clasping her hands with a sort of 
childish delight, " I call it beautif ul." 

" Paul, what do you say to it ?" whispered Dora. 
*^ Are we to be rieh ?" 

She bent over his Shoulder, and looked in his face* 
He smiled gravely. 

" Do you wish to be rieh, Dora f " he asked. 

Dora had had that wish ; not that wealth was 
very dear to her for its own sake, but because she 
loved her brother. But now that Paul was to be 
poor, and that Deenah was gone, it seemed to her 
that money was of little worth« 
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" I don't know," slie hesitatingly replied, " yet I 
suppose it must be pleasant." 

" Pleasant 1" a little indignantly remarked Mr. 
Ryan. He had money, plenty said the world, and 
he did not like to hear Mammon slighted and calied 
pleasant. 

*' You are qaite ridicnloos, my dear," said Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

But Dora did not heed them. SHe had retumed 
to her chair, and thence she looked at Paul so 
grave^ so sad, and she feit again, ^^ Something new 
has happened." She knew what had happened 
three days later. On the moming of Mr. Ryan's visit 
Florence Gale had married a Mr. Logan, very 
rieh; said report, and young and handsome, it 
added. So it was probable that Mrs. Logan had 
not been made a martyr to filial obedience, after 
all. Of this Paul said nothing to his sister. He 
had closed the book of his life at the page where 
love and hope had each written his sad vixity and 
he opened it agaln at the page of hard work and 
lawful ambition. He was grave, and by no means 
cheerf ul, but he was neither nervous nor melan- 
choly. He bore his lot manfully, and Mr. Cour- 
tenay's fortune and the catalogue and Florence 
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Gale were soon as things that had never been at 
Mrs. Courtenay's cottage. 

Seeing him thus, Dora gradually became as 
bright aiid as radiant as even Joy had returned 
to her, and she would not let the lovely guest be 
gone. She read, she sang. She woke music from 
her old spinet, she was housekeeper and a young 
lady, and she was as happy as the day was long. 
Early one summer evening Paul came home. He 
fonnd his sisterin the garden watering her flowers. 
She turned round on hearing him, and became 
suddenly silent. 

" Paul 1 how pale you are I" she said, a little 
anxiously. 

"Am I?" he cheerfully replied, "I feel very 
well, however. I have just met Mrs. Logan," he 
added, " she looked both lovely and happy, She 
came and shook hands with me, and looked as light- 
hearted as a butterfly." 

" I never liked her," resentf ully cried Dora ; 
" she was never worthy of you." 

" It was not her fault, Dora, if I was mistaken 
in her ; but it was mine." 

" How she lured you on about that catalogue," 
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continued Dora^ ^^ and then how soon she forsook 

you r 

" She was not pledged to me." 

"True love needs no pledges," loftily replied 
Dora. 

" Bat suppose some women cannot feel true 
love," he playf ully suggested. *^ Are you sure of 
yourself, Dora t" 

"No," she honestly answered, "for I cannot 
imagine I shall ever care for anyone as I care f or 
you, Paul. And if you do not marry," she added, 
warmly, " I never shall — never !" 

Paul smiled, but he thought it unlikely that 
either he or his sister should ever marry. He 
feit no inclination for wedded life, and Dora was 
proud and poor, and lived in such seclusion that 
the male sex might well be forgiven if they did 
not appreciate her merits. 

" Well, little Dora," he said, cheerf ully, " we 
shall be none the more unhappy for it, if it is to 
be." 

" Unhappy ! I should think not." 

She raised her face for a kiss, which she got, 
and perhaps, as she received it, Dora feit some 
little jealous joy at the thought that the day of 
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Florence Gale had gone by, and her owa had 
coine back. 

Paul retired early that evening. He was a little 
tiredy he said, and Dora could not waken him by 
playing on her " piano/* as she and everyone at 
home called it, by one of those convenient fictions 
in which it is pleasant for the poor to indulge. 
She sat and sewed by the light of the soh'tary 
candle, whilst Mrs. Courtenay tried her patience^ 
and nodded over it, and Mrs. Luan pored over a 
letter from ^' poor John." A loud ring at the gar- 
den bell startled them all. 

" Light the other candle !" cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
wakening up with an alarmed start ; but before 
Dora could obey that prudent order, the heedless 
little servant girl had admitted Mr. Ryan, who 
burst in npon them like a tempest. 

"News, news!" he shouted, waving his hat in 
the wildest excitement. 

" How is it going on I" cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
breathlessly. 

** Grandly ! Paul and Dora have two hundred 
a year each. It has been coming on these six 
months. I sold out and invested agaiu this very 
aftemoon — two hundred a year each." 
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A thoiisand pounds had given them two hundred 
a year each I Ignorant as she was of money mat- 
ters, Dora knew that this was grand trebling in- 
deed. The tidings so bewildered her that she stood 
still and mute, Mrs. Courtenay, on the eontrary, 
uttered three little screams of delight ; whilst Mrs. 
Luan took off her cap and äung it at Mr. Byan, 
on whose head it alighted sideways, giving his red 
face a waggish and knowing aspect. 

This sobered them all. 

"Is the womanmad?" asked Mr. Eyan, star- 
ing, and taking off Mrs. Luan's cap with some in- 
dignation. 

" I beg your pardon," said Mrs. Luan, calmly. 
" I meant to throw it on the table." 

" Did you, though ! I wonder why it flew up 
upon me, then ! And pray, ma'am, why did you 
take off your cap at all, and fling it about so ?" 

**My head is so hot," she replied, staring at 
hira, " and you upsetme with your two hundred a. . 
year." 

" Yes, yes ; your son John has made ducks and 
drakes of his money — I know — I know." 

And Mr. Ryan humanely considered that this 
disappointment was a sufBcient explanation of the 
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cap affair, as he called it, when he related tbe in- 
cident to bis sister, Miss Kjan, yrho was then on 
a visit to him. 

" Oh I how you have trebled !" cried Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, raising her voice and her hands in admira- 
tion. " How you have trebled, Mr. Byan ;" 

** Dear Paul," said Dora, as happy tears stood 
in her eyes ; '^ he has been. working too hard, but 
he can rest now." 

" Oh ! you girl 1 A young man can never work 
too hard." 

^^ And I say that Paul has been working too 
hard," wilf uUy replied Dora ; '* but I must go and 
teil him the news. A fairy tale — a real fairy 
tale r 

She lightly ran upstairs, leaving her mother in 
ecstasies, and Mrs. Luan settling her cap on, but 
looking very duU and grey. What had become 
of John's five hundred pounds by this time ? And 
why had she sent him away from Dora, who had 
two hundred a year now t Was this the end of 
her planning T Oh ! if she had but waited ! 

"Ishallnotwjken him if he sleeps," thought 
Dora ; ^^ but if he is awake, I will teil him with a 
kiss. Paul, my darling, we are rieh now. We 

VOL. I. G 
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can afford not to think any more of Mr. Coarte- 
nay's fortane. And with two hondred a year 
and your profession yoa can find a wife — a true 
good wife — not a Florence Gale, who coald forget 
you for a Mr. Logan." 

With a noiseless foot she entered bis room. It 
was dark, and the light she held feil on the pillow 
where his calm face lay sieeping. She pnt the 
candlestick down and softly stole towards him. 
When she stood by his side she looked at him with 
eyes swimming in tears. How iJtered he was 
since the day wlien he bad come back from Dee- 
nahy fall of eager hope ! How pale and thin and 
wom he looked in his sleep ! And what had he 
been reading? — ^that dreadfol catalogue again! 
Sheknelt on the rüg and softly took his band, 
which hang loosely outside the bedclotbes. Bat 
scarcely had she toached it when she started ap 
and uttered a piercing cry. That band was cold 
— cold as marble ; and, alas I that cry, though it 
fiUed the hoase and broaght ap its terrified tenants 
around her, did not waken her brother. Never, 
never more would Paul draw her to his side and 
call her bis little Dora. Brother and sister, whom 
nothing was to divide^ were parted thus early on 
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their journey ; and whilst one took his rest, having 
eamed his wages, the other was to go on the sad 
pilgrimage alone and desolate ! 

" My brother, my brother I" was all she could 
say. For weeks this was her cry, for years it rang 
in her heart^ " My brother I" In every hour of 
tribulation the sorrowf ul words were spoken. 

Everyone grieved for this young man. Mrs. 
Oourtenay monmed for him as for a son. Mrs. 
Laan shed genuine tears, and remembered with a 
pang that his death gave Dora foar hundred a 
year. Mr. Ryan did not weary of lamenting " the 
poor boy's untiinely fate ;" but of all those who 
could say, **Thus died Paul Courtenay," noiie 
knew that with him died the pride and the ambi- 
tion of his sister's heart. She had loved him, but 
she had also hoped in him. He had been, though 
she knew it not, perhaps, the great stake in her 
life. All her hopes and her desires had rested 
upon him, never once upon herseif. Through 
him she was to be honoured, in his reflected glory 
she was to shine. Of *her own valne and her own 
part in the great human drama she never thought. 
Wheu he went, all went with him. It might be 
well for both of them that it should be so. He 

g2 
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never knew the bittemess of disappointment, nor 
she that of a sadden wakening. He was her hero 
now for ever. He was to have been a great ora- 
tor, the rieh man, the pride and stay of bis family. 
How often had the triumphs of Demosthenes, of 
Chatham and Grattan, made her heart throb ! How 
often had she sat at twilight, by the open win- 
dow, or over the smouldering fire, listening to her 
brother^s fervid eloquence, to the murmurs of ap- 
plause and the deafening cheers of a senate, whilst 
her mother chatted prettilj or her aunt stitched at 
her patchwork. 

All this was over now ; bat better perhaps that 
death had stepped in, silencing the eloquent lips 
with an icy band, than that Time, the great dis- 
enchanter, should have shown to Paul and bis 
sister the folly of a long-cherished dream. 

Bat this Dora never feit, and never was to feel. 
^he object of her adoration was safe from a fate 
so grievous. Yet perhaps because she had loved 
bim so fondly, and hoped in bim so fervently, was 
her grief feit and not spoken. To all seeming, 
indeed, it was not a deep grief. She moumed, 
bat not with sach a sorrow as her impassioned 
love oaght to have called forth. So thought Mr. 
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Byan, and even her mother. Dora was pale and 
thin, but she smiled brightly, nay, she laughqd — 
whj, she actually sang again, though Paul was in 
bis grave. She sang bis songs, too — not plaintive, 
bat merry Irish melodies, which had been dear to 
hin). 

"The Irish are a light-hearted people, Mr, 
Ryan," solemnly said Mrs. Courtenay to her 
friend. 

Mr. Ryan did not answer this national qaestion, 
but listening to Dora's singing upstairs in Paul's 
room, he thought, " That girl puzzles me." He 
also thought that he would study her, but the 
opportunity to do so was not granted to Mr. 
Ryan. 

Paul had not long been dead, when Mrs. Cour- 
tenay said to her daughter one af ternoon, 

" I am sure it was this dreadf ul climate that 
killed my poor boy." 

^^ But, mamma, Paul's was a heart coraplaint." 

" Of course it was ; well, the climate killed 
him — and I am sure I have a heart-complaint 
too." 

**Dear mamma, I cannot think that. My dear 
brother was so pale, and you have a lovely colour. 
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^^ But such dreadful palpitations !" sighed Mrs. 
Courtenay ; ^^oh! such palpitations T 

Dora put down her work and feil into the 
saddest dream. Paal had never complained of 
palpitations, bat said he was well to the last. 

" I want a change/' pursued Mrs. Courtenay ; 
^^ and I think I shall go to London." 

" To London ! " cried Dora, mach startled. 

" Yes ; London air always agreed with me." 

^^ But, mamma, London air is surely not good 
air?" 

" Beauüfnl air I" cried Mrs. Courtenay, raising 
her voice with enthusiasm. 

Dora looked at her aunt. Was it she who, to 
be with her son, had suggested so stränge a step to 
her mother ; but Mrs. Luan stitched on stolidly at 
her patchwork, and said, 

'^ There is no air like Dublin air.*' 

'^ Do listen to her !" compassionately exclaimed 
Mrs. Courtenay. ^^ No air like Dublin air I Poor 
thing !" 

^' Then aunt had nothing to do with it," thought 
Dora, in her innocence. 

She tried to oppose Mrs. Courtenay's wish ; Mr. 
Byan also interf ered^ but to no purpose — ^there was 
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a secret agency at work more potent than they 
knew of. Mrs. Lnan's plan was of the simplest 
kind. She asked her sister-in-law daily how she 
waSy and if she feit quite well. She pnt these 
questions when Dora was not present, and with 
them/and a few careless hints, she carried the day, 
and the London joumey was decided upon. The 
cottage was given np, the famiture was sold off, 
and on the morning of the day when they were tö 
go to Kingston, thence to sail for Holyhead, Dora 
went alone to Glasnevin. 

A piain head-stone marked Paul Courtenay's 
grave. His name and age, and the word Bequi- 
ESGAT, were his only epitaph. Grass and a few 
flowers already grew over him. As she looked at 
that narrow space, at these few feet of earth which 
held all that had been dearest to her, Dora's heart 
overflowed with other f eelings than those of sorrow. 
There came to her in that sad hour a bitterness 
which she could not restrain. She remembered 
her nncle, who had tempted Paul in his poverty, 
and urged him to a task beyond his ability ; she 
remembered Florence Gale, who had spurred him 
on to labour beyond his strength, then forgotten 
him ; she remembered Mr. Templemore, whose tri- 
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umph had embittered even Paul Courtena/s last 
hours ; and to these three she attributed bis prema- 
ture deatfa. " I must forgive them,'* she thonght ; 
^^ I must forgive the living as well as tbe dead ; 
but to forgive is not to love, and never, never shall 
there be kindness between them and PauVs sister T 
Alas! was this a spot, was this an hour for 
thoughts like these f A lowering grey sky beut 
over the cemetery, a south-westerly wind moaned 
amongst tbe young trees ; it had rained all night, 
and the sodden earth said how cold and how dreary 
was the bed of the dead. There they slept arouud 
Dora in hundreds, in thousands. Did they mur- 
mur, did they complaini Life, its fever, its 
troubles, and its hundred cares were over for them, 
and was it not well I If they could have spoken, 
would not their faint, low voices have risen to 
reprove the resentful girl who brought to their 
peacef ul realm the angry feelings of life 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TlfRS. OOURTENAY had left Dublin a year 
■*^'-*- when Mr. Ryan took a journey to London, 
and scarcely giving himself time to dine, at once 
entered a cab, and drove off to see his old friends. 
Mrs. Oourtenay lived in a pretty little villa in 
Bäyswater ; a jvhite nest, with young green trees 
around it. Mr. Ryan gave the place a gratified 
look as he alighted and saw it in the clear moon- 
light of a cold spring evening. " Dora's bower/' 
thought Mr. Ryan. A neat little parloor-maid 
opened the door and admitted him. ^^That's 
right," thought Mr. Ryan ; " no page in buttons — 
no fourth-rate man-servant, but an irreproachable 
young woman. Dora is a sensible girl." THe 
crimson staircase carpet, with its brass rods ; the 
spacious landing, adorned with pretty flower-stands, 
confirmed this favourable impression; and the 
drawing-room added" to it. A yery charming 
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drawing-room it was, not luxurious, though grace- 
f ul and elegant. " Dora's kingdom/' thought Mr. 
Byan ; and when the folding-doors opened, and 
Dora entered the room, robed in white silk, with 
roses blushing on her bosom, and wreathed in her 
bright hair, she appeared in Mr. Ryan's eyes as the 
fair queen of that little realm. Mr. Ryan looked at 
her and at the drawing-room, and at Mrs. Oourte- 
nay's black satin dress — nay, even at Mrs. Luan's 
stylish cap, with admiring eyes. For were not all 
these luxuries and tokens of prosperity the result 
of the four hundred a year his skilf ul management 
had secured to Dora Oourtenay. * 

" Ah I ha I you were going oflf to a party !" he 
cried, gaily ; *' why, even that rascal, John Luan, 
has white kid gloves on. You did not expeet me^ 
did you, now !" 

*^ No, indeed, Mr. Ryan," replied Mrs. Oourte- 
nay, in a most dolorous tone. 

She sank down on a chair with a heavy sigh, 
Mrs. Luan took a low seat, and sat straight and 
motionless upon it. John Luan threw himself on 
the sofa and looked deeply sulky. Dora alone 
remained standing, and she greeted her old friend 
very kindly ; but something ailed her too, for there 
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was a deep flush on her cheek, very different from 
its pure clear bloom. 

** Why, what has happened ?" cried Mr. Bjan, 
staring around him in amazement. 

" Oh I we are not going to the party," replied 
Mrs. Courtenay* " Professor Gray has just called 
to teil US that Brown and Co* have stopped pay- 
ment, and that Mr. Brown is off somewhere or 
other with poor Dora's f our hundred a year, and 
other people's thousands." 

This was news indeed I And though Mr. Byan 
burstforth into incredulous exclamations^ very cer- 
tain news, unfortunately. Dora's money had 
vanished for ever in the gulf of Brown and Oo.'s 
diffieultiesy though, luckily for them all, the little 
income of Mrs. Courtenay and Mrs. Luan was 
still safe. 

"And we were going to such a nice party," 
plaintively said Mrs. Courtenay. ^^ I almost wish 
Professor Gray had kept his news tili tormorrow." 

"Professor Gray takes a strong interest in 
Dora," ironically remarked John. " Did you not 
see, aunt, how he changed colour when she told 
him she was penniless, and how crestfallen he 
looked as he lef t us I" 
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" Tes," innocently replied Mrs. Courtenay, ** he 
is one of Dora's admirers, jou know. And so 
was Mr. Brown. The last time she wore that 
dress and these roses, he said thej were set in 
gold.» 

" Brown is a scoundrel !" angrily said John. 

Poor John Luan ! For the last year he, too, 
had eighed at Dora's feet ! He, too, had thought 
she looked lovely in her white silk dress, and with 
the roses in her hair, and he had bumed with 
jealous wrath whenever Professor Gray or the de- 
linqaent Brown looked at her. Of one rival he 
was rid, and the other he saspected he need not 
fear ; but what avaiied it f Dora was penniless, 
and John Luan as poor as ever. He had come 
to take his aunt and cousin to the party, and to 
worship and admire Dora, and feel wronged be- 
. caase others did as much ; instead of which he had 
the doubtf ul satisfaction of calling Brown a scoun- 
drel, and of knowing that he coold by no means 
afford to marry a poor girl and keep a wife. 

« Poor John T' thought Dora. " I like him, I 
admire Professor Gray, and that cool, f air-looking 
Mr. Brown was very pleasing in his way ; but the 
thought of becoming Mrs« Luan, Mrs. Gray, or 
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Mrs. Brown always made me shudder. I wish I 
could teil him so." 

" Dear, dear, that is sad !" exclaimed Mr. Ryan, 
flbaking bis head at Dora. ^^ That is sad, my poor 
girl !" 

" Yes," she replied, " my Httle prosperity came 
like a fairy gift, atid like a fairy gift it went 
away. But I was born poor, you know, and can 
go back to poverty very easily." 

Jobn gazed admiringly at this young stoic, wbo 
looked so serene — and so pretty — with tbe roses 
in her hair, and he said, with sudden animation, 

** It was only yesterday Thompson said I was 
8ure of that appointment. I shall certainly go 
down to Oxfordshire to-morrow." 

Mrs. Luan heard him, and looked at him and 
Dora with tbe sullen look of yore. For tbe last 
year she had, as it were, wooed Dora for John, 
after her own awkward f ashion. And now her laboor 
was worse than vain, and she once more saw John 
and Dora in a poor cottage, with babies around 
them, whilst in tbe background appeared a vision 
of Mr. Brown in an express train, with Dora's 
fonr hundred a year in bis carpet-bag. 

'* If she had taken John at once," resentf uUy 
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thooght Mrs. Liian, ^^her money woald be all 
right ; and if he had not taken a fancy to her his 
monej woald not be aknost all gone." 

'^Dear! dearl" again said Mr. £yan, *^it is 
yeiy dreadf ol I Four handred a jear, sach a nice 
Utile income; and all gone — all gone I" 

Yes^ it was all gone, indeed, and with it had de- 
parted the new life which had been so pleasant — 
the admirers, the parties, the intellectaal society, 
the little laxaries, the many comforts. All these 
were gone, and Mr. Ryan no longer wielded that 
magic wand of capital which would conjare them 
back again. With a heavy heart he lef t his friends, 
and he spent the night In mataring plans for their 
benefit. 

Bat wheu he called the next day Mr. Ryan 
foand that everything had already been settied 
withoat the help of his advice. 

^' It is no ose fretting, yoa know, Mr. Ryan/' 
Said Mrs. Coartenay, with airy fortitude ; ^* stay- 
ing in London is oat of the qaestion, and Dnblin 
air disagrees with me, so we shall go to France." 

"To France 1 — ^why, who pat that into your 
head, Mrs. Courtenayl" 

" No one," tartly replied that lady ; " bat I am 
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5ure my native air is the veiy thing for me." 

Mr. Ryan stared. Mrs. Luan was looking at 
the wall, and Dora's eyes were downcast. John 
was not present. 

. ^^ And what does John Luan say to that ?" he 
asked. 

^^ John knows nothing aboat it/' was the super- 
cilious reply. " He went off to Oxfordshire by 
the first train, and it was only five minutes ago I 
made up my mind that Konen was to be our fu- 
tare residence. Bat now, Mr. Ryan, I have a 
great favour to ask of yoa. Mrs. Luan and 1 
will go off at once, and settle our new home. Will 
you kindly take care of Dora here, and help her 
to dispose of the f urniture ?" 

Mr. Ryan tried to remonstrate, but Opposition 
only confirmed Mrs. Courtenay in her purpose. 
Seeing her so determined, Mr. Ryan desisted. 
After all, going to France might not be so bad a 
plan. France was cheaper then than it is now, 
and economy must be once more the law of Mrs. 
Courtena/s life. 

It is always sad to break up a home, and so 
Dora now found it, spite her stoicism. When it 
had been ascertaiued beyond doubt that not a 
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f arthing of her monej coald be recovered, Mrs. 
CoQitenaj and Mrs. Luan proceeded together to 
France. Once more John Luan's mother con« 
sented to leave him, in order to separate him from 
Dora. She knew that the best way to keep Mrs. 
Conrtenay and Dora in their new home was to 
accompany them. Indeed, she had a strong pre- 
sentiment that her volatile little sister-in-law^ if 
not watched, might escape back again to England. 
Bather than mn so great a risk, Mrs. Lnan wonld 
foregp OTen bidding adiea to her son, who was still 
down in Oxfordshire, hnnting for lüs appoint- 
ment. 

A letter soon came from Soaen^ infonning 
Dora that Mrs. Conrtenaj had discoTered the 
most ddightfol lodging, with the dearest old crea- 
tnre, and that all she wanted to beperfectij happy 
was her dear Dora's presence. 

The fnmitnre was disposed of to a broker, so 
that on receiving this letter DcHra had bat to pack 
np her trank and leaTe the hoose wheie she had 
spent some pleasant, if not happy hoars. She 
went orer it alone, sighing gently at the loss of 
her foor hondred a year. She looked wistf ally at 
the deserted drawing-room, which she had taken 
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sach pleasure in adorning. Never more should 
Dora Gourtenay see pleasant, genial faces gather- 
ed there ; no more should she hear intellectual and 
witty talk within its walls. A few letters from 
Mr. ßyan to a few clever people in London, a few 
parties, and Dora's bright bappy face had soon 
made Mrs. Courtenay's little villa an attractive 
rendezvons. 

" But all that is over now/' thought Dora^ as 
she closed the door, and went up to her own room ; 
^^ we mast retnm lo the old life. Ah ! if we had 
but dear Paul, how welcome it would be I" 

That was the thought that ever came back. 
Deep within her heart slept the remembrance of 
her great sorrow, but every now and then it woke 
again to cruel and bitter life. That was the 
thought, too, which had kept Dora's heart free. 
No man seemed able to waken within her even a 
far echo of that passionate love which she had 
once bestowed on her brother Paul. When she 
looked at his portrait, the keen eye, the intellec- 
tual brow, the manly look, all seemed to say, 
" Find the like of us if you can." Who, indeed, 
could compare with the lost hero of her young 
worship ? 

VOL. I. H 
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" Yes, all woald be well if 1 had you," she now- 
thought, glancing towards the miniatore, which 
hung between the fireplace and her narrow bed. 
" Oh I my brother I my brother I" she exclaimed, 
as she clasped her hands in sudden sorrow, and 
could not see that adored image for blinding tears. 
" Why did I lose you, my brother V* 

Vain appeal to the inexorable gravel Yet 
how of ten will that pitiful cry, " My brother!" be 
heard like a wail in the lif e of Dora Courtenay ? 
She had sank on a chair in her grief, when her 
room door opened; and Mrs. Luan came in. 

" Aunt/* exclaimed Dora, much amazed, " what 
has happened f " 

" Nothing. What are you crying for ?" 
Dora did not answer. She never could speak 
of her grief. Mrs. Luan took her bonnet o£F and 
threw it on a chair. 

*' You want to stay," she said, angrily. 
«' Aunt, I do not." 

« Then you want to go back to Dublin." 
<* Oh I no," sadly replied Dora. 
The thought of retuming to her lost home was 
exquisitely painful to her. What was that home ' 
without Paul's dear presence to cheer it, or fiU it 
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with bright hopes and fond illusions? Moreover, 
in Dublin she must meet Florence, or see Mr. 
Templemore. She did not hate them, bat they had 
so filled her brother's heart with grief, that this 
proud and silent heart had broken, and the spot 
that held them became to her as the fatal gulf, or 
the pitiless rock where some loved being has 
perished, to be shunned for evermore. But Mrs. 
Luan still looked at her raistrustfully. She had 
come back to fetch her niece and take her away, 
actuated by one of those wonderf ul maternal pre- 
sentiments which fail so rarely, and she had found 
John Luan below with Mr. Ryan. He had just 
arrived frora Oxfordshire, rather sulky and crest- 
fallen at having failed completely in his object, 
and very indignant with Mrs. Courtenay for taking 
her daughter off to a stränge country. Thus he 
spoke to his mother with the unconscious seliish- 
ness of the young. She looked at him sullenly. 
Why did he not think of her going? Why did 
he not want her to stay with him ? Why was it 
all about parting with Dora, and nothing for the 
Separation between himself and his mother I In 
this jealous mood Mrs. Luan went up to Dora's 
room, and seeing her tears, gave them but one 
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ineaning. Dora was crying at parting from John 
LuanI From that moment forward Mrs. Luan 
no longer lef t Dora's aide. She allowed Mr. Ryan 
to Bettle with the brokers^ she suffered the f arni- 
ture to be removed and monej to be wasted and 
squandered at a terrible rate, according to her 
economical principles, and still she stuck to Dora; 
whilst John stalked about the house with gloomy 
and suUen looks, and thought of his lonelj rooms 
in Howland Street. 

In one respect Mrs. Luan's caution was not 
needed. John bad no Intention of making open 
love to Dora. He had not done so when she had 
four handred a year, and he would not do so now 
that she had not a Shilling. Indeed, all Dora's 
admirers, with Professor Gray at their head^ had 
vanished. Report exaggerated her losses, and the 
thought of marrying a whole family daunts most 
men. 

" It is well f or me I cared for none of them," 
thought Dora, rather stung to find how suddenly 
her value had fallen. 

And now all was ready, and Dora and Mrs. 
Luan had but to depart. John and Mr. Ryan 
saw them to the Station. 
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" Good-bye, dear girl," said Mr. Byan, kindlj ; 
** I shall keep my eye on Mr. Brown, you know, 
and if anything turns up, why, you may rely upon 
me." 

Dora could scarcely repress a smile. Mr. Byan's 
eye in London, or even in Dublin, did not seem to 
her very likely to affect Mr. Brown in America, 
and she had not the faintest hope of anything 
turning up in the shape of money. John was 
silent, but he was rather pale, and Dora saw that 
this parting affected him. " Poor John," thought 
Dora, kindly ; ^^ he has fancied himself so long in 
love with me, that he believes it. I daresay he 
will go on so to the end." 

But she went up to him and said a few kind 
words about better times that were Coming for 
them all, and his getting that appointment in the 
end. 

" And if I do get it," began John, rather eagerly ; 
but he ceased abruptly on seeing his mother be- 
hind him. He had a vague consciousness that 
Dora's altered circumstances had also altered his 
mother^s feelings and wishes. 

^^ Time to go, John," said Mr. Kyan. 

Yes, it was time, and spite Mrs. Luan's watch- 
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ful eye, John took Dora in bis arms and kissed 
her. 

" Teil aunt I shall go and see her in Eouen," he 
whispered. 

" What is it ? What did John say ?" eagerly 
asked Mrs. Luan, when the two gentlemeu were 
gone, and she and Dora sat in the railway car- 
riage. 

" John says he will come and see us in Kouen," 
simply replied Dora. 

Bailway and steamboat travelling has no ro- 
mance now. It is swift and convenient — we must 
not ask it to be eventf ul. After an easy passage, 
and a rapid journey through a green landscape, 
Dora and her aunt reached Kouen in the evening. 
Narrow streets and church spires rising through 
the darkness, seemed to Dora the chief character- 
istics of Bouen as they drove through it. 

** Oh ! such a dear old place," said Mrs. Courte- 
nay, whom they had found at the Station ; " I am 
sure you will like our apartments, Dora, and that 
dear old thing, Madame Bertrand." 

Dora asked no better than to be pleased with 
everything. But when she reached their new 
homo; and saw a dingy old house^ a dark and 
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narrow staircase, a clean little old landladj in a 
cotton apron and white cap, and some very poorly- 
furnished rooms on the first floor, she tried not to 
sigh as she remembered the pretty villa in Bays« 
water. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rpHE often boasted charm of novelty was not 
-*■ feit by Dora when she awoke the next mom- 
ing and looked around her. The little room, with 
its dingy old fashioned fumiture^ not one articie 
of which was endeared by f amiliarity, seemed both 
cheerless and unpleasant. The ceiling was low 
and depressing. The few sounds which arose 
frotn the street had no old homely meaning in 
them. A certain quaintness there was, indeed, in 
the aspect of the place, but even Dora was ob- 
liged to confess that there was no more. 

" And yet I shall be happy here in spite of you, 
you poor little room I" she thonght, as she rose and 
dressed herseif. ^^ I never had such bed-cortains 
before. I shall remember that when I feel dull, 
and be thankf ul." 

Those curtains were certainly peculiar, more 
pecaliar than beautifuL Dora sat down on the 
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edge of the bed to look at them. They were of a 
dall lilac tint, which many a washing had f aded, 
and they represented the f ortunes of the fair and 
much-tried Griselidis. Dora saw her standing at 
her father^s door in humble, shepherdess attire; then 
came the noble wooer and his soite to bear the 
new Marchioness away. Now Griselidis sits on a 
throne in State, and with rank and dignity begiu 
her sorrows. Her children are taken from her, 
her husband grows unkind, and iinally repndiates 
his too patient wif e. Dora, who had raised the cur- 
tain to follow the story to its happy end, dropped 
it with some scom as the last print showed her 
the Marquis of Saluces embracing his forgiving 
spouse. 

^^How I should have hated that man!" she 
thought, her bright eyes flashing. " Some sour 
old bachelor certainly had these curtains first. 
What woman would choose such a subjeet for 
night or moming contemplation ? " 

She was dressed by this, and opened the window 
a little impatiently. Stranger still than within 
did everything without look to her unaccustomed 
eye. On the opposite side of the narrow street 
stood an old church, at the corner of a dark alley. 
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It had long been disused for worship, and wslh 
now the storehouse of a large foundry. Through 
the open door Dora could see heaps of grape shot 
and musket balls Ijing on the dusty Soor. The 
cold grey walls were stripped of all their ecclesias- 
tical pageantry. The painted glass Windows had 
long been shattered and walled up. Altar, pic- 
tures, flowers, and golden candlesticks were all 
gone, bat high np near the roof Dora coald still 
read the half-effaced words, " Gloire k Dien." 

Above the gate stood a stone bishop in his 
mitre. The figure, though sadly mutilated, still 
stretched out a benignant band to bestow the pas- 
toral blessing. But the staff, emblem of authority, 
was broken in the other band, which grasped bat 
a useless fragment. Very brown and grey was 
the carved front of this dilapidated edifice. And 
yet the sad old rain had a charm which strack 
Dora as being both quaint and gracefal. The 
keeper of this place probably had a taste for 
flowers, for he had made himself a garden high 
np among the battresses. A sort of terrace he 
had fashioned there ; he had brought mould to it, 
and then fiUed it with Stocks and lilies. Tall, 
white, and spotless rose the virgin flowers, looking 
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very fair and pure against that sombre background. 
A vine, too, there was, that scattered its green 
arms about and hung over the street in festoons, 
which the light breath of the morning stirred 
gently. 

The Street itself was narrow, steep, and very 
old. It had been of some note in the days gone 
by. Presidents and members of the Parliament 
of Kouen had dwelt in those large hoteis, with 
quiet grass-grown courts in front and broad gar- 
dens behind. They were now the abode of manu- 
facturers and of retired legal practitioners, who 
kept them in repair, but who eared to do no more. 
Everything was tranquil and silent. One house, 
more poorly inhabited than the rest, showed a few 
tokens of life. A green sigtiboard dangled from 
one of the seeond-floor windows, and infornied the 
passers-by that Professor Didier lived within. A 
pale thin old woman looked out for a few mo- 
ments, then shut the window. A rosy boy ap- 
peared at another window on the third äoor, and 
stared at Dora, but he too vanished, and the house 
became as silent and as quiet as its neighbours. 
In the Street Dora saw two children lazily going 
to school, then a servant girl in clattering sabots, 
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who came back with a pale of water from a foun- 
tain that was almost andemeath her window ; but 
when the chlldren had gone by, and the servant 
girl bad passed beneath a dark archway in the 
alley^ not a soul was to be seen in the whole street, 
and not a sound was to be heard save the little 
flow and plash of the invisible water. Dora tried 
to see ity and leaned out^ but she only caught 
sight of some stone carving with a green fern 
growing on the top of it, high out of the reach of 
rüde hands. 

" It will be very quiet," she thought. 

Already a sort of torpor, the forerunner of the 
life she was to lead, stole over her. She looked 
down the street, and at its narrow close she saw 
the green hazy river, with a black boat gliding 
down ; and thus looking and leaning on her win- 
dow-sill, Dora feil into a vague yet not unpleasant 
reverie. The clear foreign sky, the stränge city, 
and the quiet street, with its picturesque memorials 
of bygone days, luUed thought to rest, and drove 
care away. The loss of some money seemed an 
event of little magnitude when compared with 
these impressive tokens of ruin and decay. Be- 
sides, Dora was still young, and as a rule gold 
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is neither youth's hope nor its desire. Other 
wishesy other loDgings than the sordid are thej 
which haunt the heart of twenty-three. 

" Well, my dear," said her mother^s voice behind 
her, " how do you like this ?" 

Dora turned round, smiling brightly« 

" It is very picturesqae and peculiar," she re- 
plied. 

"Picturesque and peculiarl" exclaimed Mr«. 
Courtenay, with that little shrill raising of the 
voice by which she expressed astonishment. ^^ My 
dear, it is siraply enchanting. I have not feit so 
happy for years as I have feit since I came here ; 
and Madame Bertrand is the most delightf ul old 
creature you ever saw 1" 

" Is she old ?" demurely asked Dora. 

" h she old I" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, with 
the little shrill raising of the voice again. ^^ Old 
as the hills, but so good ; only I suspect, my love, 
that she is a little touchy. She has been better off, 
you See, and feels it hard to have to wait upon us 
now. She made it a stipulation that she was to 
be called Madame Bertrand, and I came in to teil 
you so — I was afraid you might hurt her feelings 
inadvertently." 
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Dora promised to be caref al, bat expressed some 
wonder that Madame Bertrand should have under- 
taken to be their servant-of-all-work, lipon which 
it tumed out that Madame Bertrand had nnder- 
taken no such thing ; bat had volanteered her Ser- 
vices with restrictions so numeroas that Dora was 
amased to hear them recapitulated by her mother. 
She promised, however, to attend to all this touchy 
lady's regalations. Mrs. Coartenay nodded, and 
at once resamed Madame Bertrand's praises. 
That lady, it seemed, had had a saccession of 
lodgers. 

" And they all adored her, save one," said Mrs* 
Coartenay. ^^ He was a Monsiear Theodore, and 
after behaving abominably, Coming in and going 
oat at all hoars, and calling her ^ Bertrand,' quite 
short, as if she were a man, he ran away withoat 
paying the poor old soal." 

Dora laaghed merrily. 

" Do they do that in France too ?" she asked. 

" My dear, how can you be so simple ! They 
do it everywhere. Bat it is a shame to impose oa 
that poor old thing, who, from all she has told me 
abont herseif, mast be one of the best creatnres 
who ever breathed I" 
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Dora did not attempt to answer this. She 
knew it was her mother^s habit to take her opinion 
of people from their own accoant of themselves. 
So she listened to Madame Bertrand's praises with 
an amused smile^ but without other contradictiou 
than the demure remark — 

^^ I wonder if Monsieur Theodore made love to 
her." 

" My dear, I teil you she is old— old !" remon- 
strated her mother; and in the same breath she in- 
formed her that breakfast was ready^ Madame 
Bertrand having condescended so far as to pre^ 
pare it. 

Dora cast a quick^ keen look around their sitting^ 
room^ as she sat down to breakfast. It was a clean, 
cold, and poor-looking apartment enough. 

"But you shall have another look before the 
day is out," said Dora aloud. " I am talking to 
the room, aunt/' she added, smiling at Mrs. Luan'a 
Startled face. 

"Don't spend, Doral" exclaimed Mrs. Luan, 
putting down her cnp in alarm. 

" Oh ! I must ; but it shall not be beyond pence. 
I know that Shillings are forbidden now." 

Mrs. Luan still looked uneasy, but did not ven- 
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tore on further reinonstrance. When breakfast 
was over, Dora entered her room, unpacked her 
trunk) and took out some of those little toys which 
are the delight of a woman's heart. She had 
saved them from the wreck of her fortunes^ not 
merely because habit had endeared them to her« 
but because^ though valuable of their kind, they 
would only have been swallowed in the great catas- 
trophe, and would have brought in little or nothing 
at a sale. Within an hour the room, as Dora had 
told it, had another look. She had hung up a few 
water--colour drawings on the walls, put up two 
brackets with the bronze heads of Shakespeare and 
Dante upon them, and for the dingy, common 
French porcelain vases, with artificial flowers in 
them, under glass globes, which adomed Madame 
Bertrand's black marble mantel-piece, Dora substi- 
tuted two white and blue vases of genuine china, 
which she fiUed with fresh wallflowers, bought 
from a woman in the street. This, and a work- 
basket on the table, a few books on a shelf, and 
here and there a little feminine trifle, so altered the 
aspect of the place, that when Mrs. Courtenay 
came out of her own room, and saw it again, she 
uttered a little scream of delight. 
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"You are a fairy!" she cried, clasping her 
hands in admiration. 

" Twopence for nails, and twopence for flowers," 
trmmphantly said Dora, looking at her aunt ; 
" total, f ourpence I" 

Mrs. Luan was mute; but, if she had dared, 
she would have said that the fourpence were ill- 
speut. 

The day had been a busy one for Dora, and 
towards the close she entered her roooi and sat 
down to rest by her open window. She looked at 
the old church, at the lilies, at the house where 
the Professor lived, and she found them all quiet 
and silent as in the morning. The little rosy boy, 
whom she had already seen, was peeping at her 
from behind a window curtain ; but when he saw 
her smiling face, he disappeared. A glimpse of 
the professQr's wife she also had, but it was a 
brief one. Madame Didier was looking out at 
her husband, a lame, infirm man, who walked 
down the street leaning heavily on his stick. She 
watched him tili he turned the corner of the street, 
then she shut her window, and was seen no more. 
Dora leaned back in her chair, with a book lying 
unopened on her lap. She could imagine from 
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this day what her life ^ould be. She would not 
have pictures to hang or brackets to put up daily, 
bat daily she might if she pleased sit by her win- 
dow and read, or sew, or look at the old church. 
Mrs. Coartenay was too delicate to take long 
walks, Mrs. Luan too indifferent, and they could 
not afford to hire carriages. She had been out 
for an hour alone, and she had caught a glimpse 
of Kouen. It looked a dall^ grave, commercial 
city, with magnificent Gothic churches, bat it also 
looked very dreary. Little light or cheerfulness 
was there in those ancient streets, over which huge 
mediseval piles shed their gloom. 

"And we do not know a soul here," she 
thought ; " and if we stay years in Ronen, as we 
may, I shall spend those years in comparative 
solitude." 

There was something almost appalling to Dora 
in the thought, and the evening of that first day 
was not calculated to contradict it. 

It was a spring evening, hot as summer, yet 
they remained within, for whither should they 
have gone? Mrs. Luan, who never feit dull, 
perhaps because she never feit merry, was busy 
with her patchwork. Mrs. Courtenay at first 
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talked in a very Hvely strain, and was enthusiastic 
about the pleasures of this new Hfe, but gently 
feil asleep in the end. Dora looked at a flower- 
pot on the window-ledge, in which a weak 
shoot was attempting to send forth a pair of 
ieaves. 

'^ I suppose I shall have to take some interest in 
you," she thought; "but you are not animate 
enough for me. I wish one could make slips of 
iiving creatures, and watch them growing. It would 
be pleasant to see the tips of a pair 6f brown, f urry 
ears shooting up, then bright eyes, then a round 
head, then the rest of the creature ; but the ears 
would be the really pretty part of it. I should 
like to have a kitten so, or a pup ; but where is 
the use of liking anything more ? I, who could 
not see a bird fly but I longed for it, must now 
learn to be as sober and demure as any nun.'' 

In this austere mood, Dora took up a book and 
tried to read, but reading seemed to have lost its 
charm. 

" I must study," she thought — " nothing eise 
will do." So she went and fetched Dante, and 
did her best to fathom one of the most obscure of 
his diiEcult passages. But neither would that an- 
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swer. Study cannot be taken np as a foil against 
passing tedioasness. She is an austere mistress, 
and reqnires nndivided worship. Besides, there 
rose Sounds from below which disturbed Dora. 
Madame Bertrand Lad friends who spent the even- 
iug with her. Their lond talking and louder 
langhter came up to Dora as a sorrowf al comment 
on the present, and a no less sorrowfnl remem- 
brance of the past. She remembered joyous 
young days in Ireland, pleasant evenings between 
her brother Paul and her coosin^ John Luan. 
She remembered evenings when she had conversed 
with the gifted and the wise daring the brief year 
of her prosperity. That, too, had had its charm, 
colder than that of her youth, but happy because 
intellectual. And now, how had it ended f She 
had lost the two friends of her girlhood ; she had 
lost the interconrse which is so dear to an inquir- 
ing and cultivated mind^ and she was the denizen 
of a Strange city, thrown on her own resources, 
bound to live without a purpose or a task in life 
other than that of life itself — a dull and a hard 
prospect at twenty-three. 

But we do not all feel*alike on these subjects. 
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Madame Bertrand and her friends talked 'so 
loud, that Mrs. Coartenay awoke, and looked 
Startled. 

" Dear me 1'* she said, innocently, *' I thought 
I was at one of our parties, and that I had fallen 
asleep whilst Mr. Gray was telling me of a scien- 
tific experiment. It is such a relief to find it a 
dream I Poor Mr. Gray ! — how he used to 
prose r* 

** Thank Heaven she regrets nothing T thought 
Dora, with a smile. 

**Do listen to these people laughing," good- 
hamoaredly continued Mrs. Coartenaj. ''Yoa 
have no idea how cheerf al my coontry-people are, 
Dora." 

She spoke airily. It was piain that she appro- 
priated the cheerf ulness of Madame Bertrand and 
her friends, and made it^ her own for the time 
being. 

" And so will I,'* resolutely thought Dora, with 
a little defiant shake of her bright head. ^^So 
will I." 

AlasI it is very easily said — more easily said 
than done. When Dora went back to her room 
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that evening, and looked at the prim and patient 
Griselidisy she wondered if ennui had ever been 
amongst the trials of that ladj's lot. 



n 
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CHAPTEß- IX. 

A BRAVE heart will go through more than 
-^ Dora had to bear. After all, her lot was 
not so hard. She had the shelter of a roof, dally 
bread, raiment, all the things that thousands 
struggle for so wearily, and can so seldom win. 
She had these, and with them leisure, a few books, 
the companionship of two beings who loved her, 
and a happy, sunny temper, to make all good. If 
she sometimes heaved a little regretful sigh, it was 
becanse she was still young, you see, and did not 
know the wonderf ul blessings of peace. Give her 
a few years more, let her go forth and be tossed 
in some lonely boat on the waves of life, and how 
she will look back to this safe haven, and pine for 
its sweet shelter ! Happy girl ! Neither passion 
which is wasting, nor sorrow which is cruel, nor 
care which is remorseless, is with you now. So 
this is still your golden time, and these are still 
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your halcyon days, though Eouen is rather a 
gloomy city to live in. 

But though Dora, more throiigh temperament 
than from any philosophical appreciation of the 
blessings which remained to her, was happy and 
contented ; though Madame Bertrand said it did 
oue good to see the demoiselle's bright face, and 
grew poetic with her neighbours when she once 
broaehed that theme ; though everything, in short, 
seemed as it should be, still Dora heaved that 
little regretful sigh we have spoken of. It came 
probably because no human lifo can be free from 
it. We may be sure that on the day when Na- 
poleon was crowned in Notre Dame he heaved a 
sigh f or Corsican hills, or for having eaten cherries 
with a pretty girl in an orchard when he was 
sub-lieutenant — for anything, in short, which he 
had no more. It is the mortal lot to repine. 
Saints fret over their sins, and sinners lament 
their lost f oUies, and every one has sufifered some 
deprivation or other. Dora's was money, and 
with money the loss of comforts, and pleasures, 
and enjoyments, which that modern lamp of 
Aladdin summons forth at its bidding from the 
dark recesses of iife, where they sleep so soundly, 
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SO far as the needy are concerned, The cruel en- 
chanter Brown had taken her lamp away ; the spell 
was gone, and some trouble was the result. On 
most dajs she defied her f ate, and f orbade it to vex 
her ; and on other days, as we said, she sighed« 

Her raother and her aunt, who shared her loss, 
did not deny its existence, but they were not pre- 
pared to sympathise with Dora when she felt,dull 
now and then. The sound of her native language 
had not yet lost its charm for Mrs. Courteuay, 
and Mrs. Luan professed herseif delighted with 
the cheapness of Ronen. So Dopa behaved like 
a true stoic. She endured and did not complain. 

Kouen is a picturesque city, and Dora liked 
the picturesque, and found and made herseif plea- 
sures out of it. The solemn gloom of Notre Dame 
and Saint Ouen, the glorious painted glass in Saint 
Vincent and Saint Patrice, the wonderful fa9ade 
of Saint Maclou, or the exquisite court of the Palais 
de Justice, gave her many a delightful hour. 
But one cannot live upon architecture, and Dora 
often feit restless, and scarcely happy, even though 
these magnificent memorials of the past were daily 
within her view. She missed something — some- 
thing which Athens itself, and the Acropolis, which 
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glimpses of Olympus and Mount Athos could not 
have suppHed. The open space and border of 
heath, the view of a gleaming or stormy sea, which 
she had had from her mother^s cottage in Ireland, 
often came back to her with a sort of passion. 
Oh I that sad memory did not stand between her 
and that past I For a year back again in the old 
countiy, with the bracing sea air, and with it the 
breath of liberty, far, fax away from those grand 
frowning Gothic heaps of stone. 

Konen has few attractions as a modern city 
' — and they were fewer then than they are now — 
and these Dora qnickly exhausted. The theatres 
she did not visit, her mother did not care for ex- 
cursionSy and the feminine delight of looking in 
at shop Windows she seldom indulged in. She 
was still young, and not insensible to the charms 
of elegant and costly attire. So it was rather hard 
to See velvet and silks which she must now never 
wear, or jewels that could no longer be hoped for 
as a good yet to come. The gate of all luxurious 
enjoyment was closed upon her ; and if Dora was 
not wise enough to scom such vanities, she was too 
proud to indulge in weak and useless regret. 

To stay very much within was therefore one of 
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the features of her lot, and such tranquillity is 
utterly obnoxious to youth. She sometimes longed 
for motion with a feverish restlessness. She did 
her best to conquer the nnquiet mood, and she 
tried to make herseif home pleasures, bat this was 
no easy matter. Madame Bertrand's cat did in- 
deed steal up to her, but she only slept and purred. 
So Dora made friends with a host of sparrows, 
whose nests were in the old church. She bribed 
them with crambs^ and soon so tamed them that 
they would come and flutter past her open win- 
dow, and, if she sat very still, peck* on the ledge 
whilst she looked on. She also opened a flirtation 
with the little rosy boy in the opposite hoase, and 
she seldom appeared at her window but he was to 
be Seen at his, laughing and nodding to her. A 
silent interest she likewise took in the doings of 
the lame professor and his pale wife ; and alto^ 
gether she made the best of her lot, but, as we 
have Said, she could not help feeling restless now 

and then. 

« 

That unquiet mood had been very strong upon 
her on a bright day in summer, when, in the af ter- 
noon, Mrs. Courtenay suddenly expressed the wish 
to partake of some Fromage de Brie. 
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^ I sbonld like it, oh ! of all things," she ex-^ 
daimed, raising her voice in her litde shrill tone. 

Dora looked np from her work, and sapposed 
the insh was one her mother conld gratify. 

^ Oh ! no,** was the slightly plaintive replr, ^^I 
wonld not touch one of the cheeses they sdl abont 
here ; and Madame Bertrand's woman lives mfles 
awav, at the other end of Ronen — miles awaj T 

^I shall go and fetch yon a cheese, mamma,'* 
qnickly said Dora, throwing down her work. 

^ My dear, it is ever so f ar away. Oh I so f ar 
— miles r 

^Then it is the Tery thing for me,** gaily said 
I>ora» ^ I f eel jnst now as if I shoold like to go 
to the edge of the world and look over.'* 

^My dearT expostnlated her mother. 

«I shoold !" wilfully said Doca. «Oh! for 
one good peep oat of this woild, and to see the 
Stars spinning ! ** 

The joomey to fetch the cheese Mrs. Coortenay 
longed for promised no snch prospect, and was 
described by Madame Bertrand as something f or- 
midable; bnt Dora was bent on goin^ and she 



She had not walked ten steps when^ as äie 
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passed the house where the lame teacher lived, she 
heard a groan of distress Coming from beneath the 
archway. The gate, as is usually the case on the 
Oontinent, stood wide open, and Dora put her 
head in and saw a lamentable pictore. A little 
woman, very old, and very poorly dressed, was 
sitting on the last step of the stone staircase, star- 
ing at half-a-dozen of broken eggs and some spilt 
milk. An earthen bowl and a plate also lay in 
fragments near her. 

'* Can I help you t" asked Dora. 

" Can you pick up milk," was the sharp retort, 
*^ or mend broken eggs I" 

"Yes," good-humouredly replied Dora, "I 
think I can do both." 

^^ I had not tasted a drop of milk, or seen the 
yolk of an egg, since I lost my five-franc piece," 
groaned the old woman, without heeding her; 
" and now that I had saved and saved tili I could 
have an egg again, I stumbled, and there they 
are, dish 'and all — dish and all! There they 
are !" 

Dora stooped and carefully picked up two of 
the eggs, which had escaped with a gentle crack. 

" These will do," she said, sof tly laying them on 
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a fragment of the plate ; " and f or the other f our 
and the milk here is a eure.*' 

She put her hand in her pocket and took out a 
few pence ; bat the old woman shook her head. 

"Have eggs and milk got feett" she asked. 
** Will they come t I cannot go and fetch them — 
HO, I cannoty I am too tired/' she added^ as if 
Dora were attempting to persuade her. 

** You are but a cross old f airy," thought Dora ; 
*' bat still yoa shall have yoar way, and I will see 
if I cannot make yoa happy." 

So she took back the money which she had pat 
in the old woman's lap, and she went away. 

The little old woman remained sitting on the 
Step of the staircase groaning over the broken eggs 
and the spilt milk, and addressing them with im- 
potent wrath. 

" Yoa did it on parpose," she said, shaking her 
head at them, "yoa know yoa did !" 

" Did they, thoagh ?" said some one, coming in 
from the street. " That was too bad of them." 

" Go yoar way," was her angry reply. " Go to 
yoar old frippery, and let me be qaiet. Don't 
touch them," she almost screamed, as, in going up 
the staircase, the stranger seemed likely to tread 
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on the two eggs which Dora had put on the broken 
plate. "She is bringing me more; but I will 
have these too." 

Even as she spoke Dora appeared undemeath 
the archway, followed by a child with a cup ftJl 
of milky and four eggs ou a plate. 

" There," she said, gaily, " they did come to you, 
after all; and they are all yours, the cup, the 
plate, the milk, and the eggs/' she added, taking 
them from the child's band to present them to her. 

"The cup too ?" screamed the old woman. 

" Yes, yes, the cup too," replied Dora, gravely. 
" Are you glad ?" 

" Ravished I" was the ardent reply ; " enchanted ! 
Oh I the beautif ul cup ! Why, who are you ?" 
she suddenly exclaimed, glancing from the gifts 
to the giver, and shading her eyes with her band 
to See her better. 

Dora stood before her bright and smiling, with 
her little donations in her hands. She saw that 
her protegee was dazzled with her blooming, radiant 
face, and it amused her. To charm animals, allure 
children, and conquer ill-tempered people, was 
her gif t ; she knew it, and she liked it. " I 
thought I should prevail over you," was her tri- 
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umphant, though unspoken boast, as the old woman 
still stared like one confused. 

" Good-bye," she said aloud j " the child shall 
carry these up for you," and handing both milk 
and eggs to the little girl who had brought them, 
Dora nodded and went her way. 

" Who is she, eh ?" asked the reeeiver of the 
milk and eggs. 

" She lives opposite," replied the child, glibly ; 
^^ and she sits at her window* Such a beautif ul 
demoiselle ! " 

Unconscious of her double trlumph, Dora went 
on her way. The distance was great, but it was 
reached at last. Dora bought the cheese, and 
with the precious dainty carefuUy wrapped up, so 
that no untoward accident should cause it to break, 
she turned homewards. The cheesemonger lived 
very far away, and the sun was now near its set- 
ting. As Dora went down a steep street, she saw 
all Eouen beneath her. It was a picture ! Many 
a poor, struggling artist, living in a dull, smoky 
city, would give a year of his life to have the 
chance of painting such a one. The gleaming 
river, now dark purple, now flowing gold, wound 
through the old town, and passed beneath the 
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bridges ; church towers and spires rose above the 
dark sea of roofs, and appeared in fine clear lines 
on a sky of pale azure ; luxuriant verdure and 
rounded hüls framed the magic picture over which 
spread a haze both soft and bright. It was beau- 
tiful, wonderfuUy beautiful, and Dora stopped 
and gazed in deep admiration. But neither that 
nor the long walk which had tired her could quell 
the restlessness within her. She had brought it 
out, and she was taking it back. Her life was a 
duU life, and Dora had tasted another life than 
this. She had had a life füll of fervour and hope 
with her lost brother in Ireland ; she had had a 
life of intellectual pursuits and social pleasures in 
London^^and now she was lingering the last bright 
years of youth away in a French provincial town. 
In short, Dora feit not merely restless, but duU. 

It is sad to say it, but more than one half of the 
human species, womankind, is sorely troubled with 
that modern complaint of dulness. After all, 
there was some good in the olden time, when men 
fought and strove, and women sat at home and 
spun wool, and both liked it. Yes, there was a 
philosophy in the spindle and dista£F, or in the silk 
and worsted, no doubt about it. When Matilda 
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and her maidens sat down to their tapestry and 
worked in tent stitch the history of the Norman 
Conquest, they were thus saved many a trouble 
and many a weary hour. Of course there was 
sorrow in these days, and there was love too, easy, 
natural love, which came and went like a gentle 
epidemic ; but we doubt if these mediaeval women 
were haunted with the ideal, or if they made their 
moan because they f ailed to secure variety. Peace, 
which we prize so little, was one of their blessings. 
A calm and tranquil life they led in the main. 
Strong walls were raised, and men wore heavy 
armour, that these ladies might sit in quiet and 
work on canvas stränge warriors on gaunt horses, 
or quaint trees, with birds never known out of 
fable perched on the boughs. We have improved 
all that, to be sure ; but then let us not complain 
if we are called upon to pay the penalty of the im- 
provement. 

Yain admonition ! Dora had a warm, genial 
nature ; she loved her mother and she liked her 
aunt, but she longed for a life in which there 
should be some other purpose than to make the two 
ends of a narrow income meet. 

That longing was strong upon her as she stood 
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and looked at dusk gathering over the city below 
her. With a sigh at its uselessness, she roused 
herseif from her reverie, and went down the street 
at a quick pace. To reach home sooner she took 
a short cut through one of the narrow lanes that 
were to be found within the shadow of Notre 
Dame. A grey twilight still reigned there. As 
she passed by one of the low shops, with beetling 
first-floors over them, Dora saw some books on a 
stall outside. Had she ever seen them there be- 
fore f It seemed not to her. The shop was not 
a mere second-hand bookseller's shop; many wares 
were sold within it. There were portfolios of draw- 
ings in Stands inside near the door ; in a corner 
she saw some old portraits, with fixed eyes staring 
through the gloom. A few plates of old Ronen 
wäre, a worm-eaten box of carved wood, a shat- 
tered Etruscan vase, and a heap of ancient tapes- 
try, appeared in the window above the book-stall. 
At once Dora's thoughts flew back to the days 
when her brother and she were engaged in the 
catalogue. She paused and looked at that old 
bric'ä'brac shop with a sad, troubled eye. Oh ! 
ye days gone by, how you can haunt us ! It was 
a pain to linger there, and yet Dora could not 

k2 
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bear to go. A light bnmed in the shop ; its rays 
feil on, the stall ontside. She took np a book to 
stay and look a little longer. The book itself 
woke kindred recollections. She remembered 
how she had once provoked her brother Paul with 
a piece of girlish folly, and how he had answered 
her with a ** Sead Epictetus — ^read Epictetos " — 
a tantalizing injanction, since he read it in the 
classic original. Now the book Dora had taken 
up was an old French translation of Epictetos. 
Her heart beat as she opened its pages ; then, as 
ehe glanced over them, and read a few maxims, 
the calm and divine wisdom of the Phrygian slave 
won on her by its beauty. 

^' I wonder if the book is a dear one ?" she 
thought. 

She hesitated a while, then ventured into the 
shop with the volume in her band. The dealer 
was not alone. There was a customer with him, 
a siender, dark man, for whom he held a candle 
in a dingy iron candlestick. 

** Pray how much may this book coat ?" asked 
Dora. 

The man turned round, and said, civilly, 

'^ What book, Mademoiselle, if you please ?" 
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*^ Epictetus," she answered. 

The customer, who was gazlng intently at an 
old engraving, now looked up as he heard this 
girlish voice uttering the name of the stoic philo- 
sopher, and there was just a touch of perplexity in 
his glance as he saw Dora. You would scarcely 
have connected philosophy under any shape with 
her open, genial face. Thus, bright, hopeful, and 
young might have looked a Psyche before her 
sorrows. 

" Ten f rancs," was the dealer's reply. 

Dora had made ap her mind to give so much 
as one franc for the volume, but ten made her 
blash with confusion at having entered the shop 
at all. 

" I did not think it was so expensive," she said, 
apologetically. 

He saw her embarrassment, and replied, good- 
naturedly, that the edition was a rare one. Dora, 
who was reluctantly putting the book by, bright- 
ened up. Had he got a cheaper edition T 

" No," and he shook his head, " he had not ; 
and what was more, Epictetus was rather a scarce 
book. Few people cared about it." 

Dora apologised for having troubled him, and 
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left the shop. The dealer looked after her and 
chuckled. 

" Whenever an out-of-the-way book is asked of 
me/' he said, turning to his cnstonier, " it is by 
your countryfolk, Doctor Richard, and especially 
by your counti'yworaen. To think of a little 
chicken like that wanting to peck at Epictetns !*' 

" Who is she ?" asked Doctor Richard ; and he 
made good his claim to be Dora's countryman by 
a moderate yet unmistakeable accent. 

" I do not know her name, but I often see her 
about Notre Dame. A pretty girl, eh, Doctor 
Richard !"' 

" Not very pretty," drily replied Doctor Rich- 
ard, "but very bright. She lit up your shop, 
Monsieur Merand." 

" Come, you shall have another candle," said 
Monsieur Merand, taking the hint. " You must 
see that engraving well in order to appreciate it." 

He entered the dark parlour behind his shop. 
Dr. Richard remained alone, and he wondered. 

" Where can I have seen this girl, who wants 
to buy Epictetus, with that joyous face I It was 
she who was giving milk and eggs to the cross old 
witch on the staircase, but I knew then I had al- 
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ready seen her: When and where was it ? " 
Doctor Bichard's memory was one tenacioas of 
faces, and it never deceived him. Yes, he had 
certainly seen and been Struck with that bright 
face, " with eyes so fair," like CoUins's Hope, be- 
fore this day. Suddenly the remembrance fiashed 
across his mind. He had seen her at a concert 
six months ago, a bright, happy, and admired girl. 
He remembered her looks, and her smiles, and the 
bouquet of rare roses on her lap — rare for the 
season of the year. He remembered, too, some 
unknown lady's comment, " Miss Courtenay is the 
most extravagant girl. Now, these roses cost a 
gainea, at least." And now Epictetus was too 
dear at ten francs. And the milk and eggs, 
moreover, suggested a stränge contrast between 
the present and the past. The story of her losses 
Doctor [Richard had also heard, and thinking over 
it, he feil into a fit of musing, whence Monsieur 
Merand, retuming at length with the candle, 
roused him. But the engraving, on being seen 
more closely, proved what Doctor Bichard was 
pleased to call " an impostor." He put it down 
with a great show of contempt, and looked for his 
hat. 
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" Wdl, theiiy have * EpictetiuSy' " said Monsienr 
Merand, throsting the book towards bim. 

«Not V curtly replied Dr. Eichard. « Good 
night, Monsieur Merand ; yon most keep better 
wares if yon want my cnstom." 

« He will come for it to-morrow," said Monsienr 
Merand composedlj, pntting the engraving aside ; 
«and I daresay he will take Epictetns as welL I 
saw him looking al it." 
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OHAPTER X. 

TlIRS. COURTENAY was getting uneasy 
-^^ when her daughter came home. 

" My dear, how long you were !" she said with 
a sigh of relief . 

" It IS very f ar away. Bat the cheese is per- 

fect, and ^" here Dora pansed in dismay. The 

cheese might be a first-rate one, and was so, no 
doubt, but it was no longer in her possession. She 
had probably left it at the bric-ä-hrac shop. 

*^ I looked at a book-stall near Notre Dame," 
she said, feeling Mxs. Laan's reproving eye upon 
her, '^ and I must have forgotten it there. I shall 
go back for it at once. Pray don't wait tea for 
me. 

She was gone before Mrs. Oourtenay could re- 
monstrate. Within a few minutes Dora had 
reached Monsieur Merand's shop. She entered it 
after first casting a look at the book-stall, and as* 
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certaining that neither Epictetus nor the cheese 
was there. 

" You come for Epictetus?" he said, recognizing 
her at onee. 

" No, sir, I come for a parcel which I forgot." 

" There is no parcel. Take Epictetus for nine 
f rancs, eh ?" 

" It is still too dear at that price, thank you. I 
am sure I lef t my parcel here." 

She looked for it, but without assisting her 
Monsieur Merand went on, 

^^Let US make an exchange, Mademoiselle. 
Have you got an old engraving ? I am very fond 
of an old engraving. Look, here is a stock of 
them!" 

He opened a portfolio, so that Dora could not 
help seeing its contents. 

" These are not engravings," she said ; " these 
are crayon drawings — and very bad ones too," she 
added, shutting up the portfolio, and again looking 
for her missing cheese. 

" Bad I" exclaimed Monsieur Merand, throwing 
the portfolio open once more — *'you call these 
bad I Then, Mademoiselle," he added, taking off 
his hat to her with a mock politeness, which was 
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not impertinent, " I will make you a present of 
Epictetus if you can do me a head like this." 

Dora smiled a little scornfully. She drew 
tolerably well, and she knew it ; but not choosing 
to enter into an arguraent with Monsieur Merand, 
she quietly remarked that as he had not got her 
parcel she would trouble him no longer. 

" Is this your parcel ?" he asked, taking it f rom 
the chair on which it had lain concealed all the 
time ; " why," he added, smelling it and looking at 
her, " it is cheese !" 

Dora began to think that this Monsieur Meraifd 

■ 

was a very odd man ; but he looked both good- 
humoured and good-natured, spite his oddity, and 
she could not help laughing. 

" It is cheese," she said ; " but pray give it to 
me, sir, I am in a hurry." 

" This is a particularly good cheese,'* he con- 
tinued in a pensive tone, "Now," he added, giv- 
ing it up to her and putting his hands behind his 
back, " it is a pity you cannot draw ; I would have 
let you have Epictetus for a crayon sketch like 
this ;'' and he took and flourished one before her 
eyes. 

" 1 wonder if the man is jesting, or if he would 
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really buy my drawings?" thongbt Dora, suddenly 
flattered at the golden vision thus opened to her. 

"I suppose, sir, you are in eamestt" she re- 
marked doubtf olly. 

" To be sure I am ; but can you draw t" 

He abready seemed to hesitate and draw back. 

'^ I have one or two things by me," said Dora, 
still donbting bis sincerity ; ^ shall I show them to 
you to-morrow t" 

'^Perbapsyoa had better not,^ kindly replied 
Monsieur Merand. ^^\ am a severe critic, and 
— ^and we all know how young ladies draw.'^ 

'^ I care nothing about criticism," emphatically 
declared Dora ; ^ besides, I can keep to my own 
opinion, you know, which is, that I can produce 
sometbing mnch better than this.** 

Monsieur Merand's breath seemed gone at the 
andacious confession ; but Dora, without waiting 
f or bim to reoover and utter some other discour- 
aging Speech, bade bim a good evening, took up 
her cheese, and walked out of the shop. 

Even Mrs. Luan noiiced how bright and ex- 
cited Dorn looked when she came back« 

" Did you get it V* cried Mrs. Courtenay . 

^ Here it ia^" replied Dom, gaily ; *^ and what 
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is more," she added, tossiiig off her bonnet and 
shaking her bright head, ^^ I think I am going to 
eam cheeses by the dozen !" She laughed at their 
amazed looks, and related to them what had 
passed, adding saucily, " And my drawings are a 
great deal better than his. It would not take me 
more than two days to draw such a head as he 
showed me. Now, sappose he gave me ten francs 
a head, that would be a hundred and fifty francs 
a month, or eighteen hundred francs a year. Nay, 
as to that, I could produce^ drawing a day, which 
would make three thousand francs a year." 

Mrs. Luan put down her patchwork and stared ; 
whilst Mrs. Courtenay said innocently, 

" Three hundred and sixty-five drawings a year!" 

Dora looked bewildered at this unexpected cal- 
culation, then she remarked in a much more sober 
tone, 

"Well, I suppose Monsieur Merand would 
scarcely take a drawing a day. No, nor yet one 
every other day. But then, he may give me more 
than ten francs a drawing, you see. I shall cer- 
tainly try him to-morrow," she added, sitting down 
to take her tea with the composure of an old 
woman of business« 
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They were all three rather elated at this unex* 
pected prospect. Epictetus, who had led to this^ 
could afFord to despise money, live in a garret, 
sleep on a straw mattress, and never lock his door ; 
but Dora had not yet reached these sublime heights 
of philosophy. Money was mach to her. Money 
meant a little of that pleasure and relaxation 
which was the grievous want of her new life; 
money, too, in this case meant exertion, and a mo* 
tive for it ; no wonder then that Dora looked 
once more as bright as l^nnshine, and spent a rest- 
less, hopeful night, füll of projects and dreams, 
some sleeping and some waking. 

Nevertheless, Miss Oourtenay feit in no great 
hurry to try her fortunes when the next day came 
round. She took out her portfolio, selected the 
best drawing in it, and looked at it in doubt. Was 
it, after all, so good as she had thought it to be \ 
Mrs. Courtenay, who feit very impatient to know 
Monsieur Merand's opinion of her daughter^s pro- 
duction, urged her to go to his shop early ; but, 
Dora prudently said, " It would not be dignified," 
and she lingered until she suddenly discovered 
that if she did not go at once, it would be too late 
to go at all. So she slipped her portfolio under 
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her arm, and went out alone, though Mrs. Courte- 
nay first, then Mrs. Luan af terwards, offered to ac- 
company her. 

" No," decisively said Dora ; " I will not under- 
take Monsieur Merand in Company." 

She went, and her mother, and even her aunt, 
looked out of the window after her. Dora saw 
them, and nodded and smiled and looked verv 
brave, though her heart beat a little. She walked 
briskly whilst she was within view, but slackened 
her pace when once she hftd turned the comer of 
the Street» To say the truth, she feit an arrant 
coward. " I wonder what takes me to that Mon* 
sieur Merand," she thought ; " I could do without 
Epictetus, and live without that odd man's money* 
Perhaps he was only laughing at me yesterday, 
and that I shall have had a sleepless night and a 
useless walk for my pains." 

" The milk and eggs were very good, mademoi* 
seile," Said a cracked voice ; " very good ; and the 
eup is beautif ul I" 

Dora raised her eyes, which were bent on the 
earth, and saw the little old woman whose distress 
she had relieved the day before. 

" I am glad of it," she replied, with a smile. 
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'^And what is your name, mademoiselle ?" 
promptly asked the old woman^ leaning her head 
towards her right Shoulder^ and looking up at 
Dora with a keen, brown eye, that bore no token 
of age. 

" I cannot telj it you," mysteriously answered 
Dora ; ^ I am a princess in disgaise, and it is a 
great secret; bat," she good-humouredly added, 
noticing the old woman's blank look, ^'I know 
ivhere yoa live, and I shall go and see yoa." 

" Do !" eried the old woman, brightening. ** The 
third door on the right hand on the foarth 
floor." 

" You poor little fairy," thought Dora, looking 
af ter her, as the little old woman passed beneath 
the archway, and entered the house where she bad 
Seen her yesterday, "you have seen better days, I 
am sure. And I wish you were a fairy indeed, 
for then you would give me wonderful luck in ex- 
change for my milk and eggs. Whereas I do be* 
lieve I am only going to get a humiliating rebnff." 

She had half a mind to turn back as she en- 
tered Monsieur Merand's street. But it was too 
late to do so. Monsieur Merand stood at bis door, 
he had seen her, and nodded recognition in a half 
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f riendlj^ half ironical f ashion. At least, so thought 
Dora. 

** Oh ! you have brought the drawing," he said, 
as she approached. 

He glanced at the portfolio under her arm. 

"Yes," carelessly replied Dora, entering the 
shop. " I hope you did not seil Epictetus/' she 
added, composedly, perhaps to impress the dealer 
with the fact that Epictetus was the summit of her 
ambition. 

Monsieur Merand shook his head compassion- 
ately, and Dora understood his meaning quite 
well. Of course he had not sold Epictetus, but of 
course he did not expect to part with it to her in 
exchange for her labour. She began to feel an<- 
noyed at his impertinent scepticism, and some- 
what defiantly she opened her portfolio and handed 
him the sketch. 

" Oh I that is it, is it 1" said Monsieur Merand, 
taking it from her band, and raoving to the door, 
in Order to have as much light as the street 
afforded füll on the drawing. Dora remained in 
the gloomy background,and looked at him with 
a beating heart. 

Her drawing was taken from a cast of Michael 
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Angelo*s famous "Night.** The weaiy goddess 
hang her head, heavy with sieep, and seemed to 
forget the cares, the sorrows, and the sins of life, 
in those deep slumbers. A repose which was not 
that of deathy for there was snffering in it still, 
wrapped the whole fignre, and was well expressed 
in the bowed head. Monsieur Merand looked 
fong and attentively, then he put the drawing 
down, went to the other end of his shop, and came 
back with a book, which he silently placed in 
Dora's hands. She looked at it, thongh she tml j 
had no need to look. It was Epictetus. 

There are delightf ol moments in life, moments 
of boasting and trinmph, which we never forget. 
Dora had a genial, happy natnre, keenlj sascepti- 
ble of emotion, as all such natores are. Her heart 
beat with joy at this little saccess ; her eyes 
sparkled, and, alas ! for stoic philosophy, old Epic- 
tetus shook a little in her hands. It was not 
vanity, it was not pride, it was the knowledge 
that she had prevailed, that she, too, possessed a 
gift, and that this gift was worth somethiug. She 
could not speak, she could not trust herseif to say 
one Word — ^her stammerin'g tongue might have be- 
trayed her. Monsieur Merand addressed her first. 
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** Of course," he said, " the prof essor touched 
up that drawing — ^but it is no business of mine. 
The drawing is a good one, and a bargain is a 
bargain." 

This gave Dora her tongue back again. 

^^ Indeed, sir," she replied, a little saucily, " I 
thought you were too good a judge not to knovr when 
a drawing had been ^ touched up/ or not. This 
drawing never underwent such treatment." 

"It is yours — all yours?" exclaimed Monsieur 
Merand, in the tone of a question. 

" I do not say that/' replied Dora, not unwilling 
to mystify him ; " but I say that it is the work of 
one band." 

Monsieur Merand's face feil. 

*' Then you have no more such ?" he said, seem- 
ing rather annoyed. 

**I did not say that either," retorted Dora, 
much amused. **Do you really wish for 
more t" 

"Let US deal openly," suggested Monsieur 
Merand, putting on a look of great candour. ^^ I 
Gare not who does these drawings, but will you let 
me have more by the same band — say two to 
beginwithr 
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^'But not for ten francs a piece," suggested 
Dora, looking grave. 

" No, this and the others shall be twenty. Epic- 
tetns and fifty francs for the three." 

" Very well," replied Dora, af ter a pause, seem- 
ingly given to deliberation, bat really afforded to 
joy. " Are you in a hurry !" 

^^ I shoald like them this week. To-day is Taes- 
day — say by Satorday, eh t" 

" Very well," again answered Miss Courtenay, 
doing her best to look careless and business-like. 
" Good morning, sir." 

She gave Monsieur Merand a pretty, cond&- 
scending nod ; ^^ for he must be in my power, and 
not I in his," she thought, as she leisurely walked 
down the street, tili she reached a side-door of 
Notre Dame, which she entered. 

Dora feit happy, and happiness with her at once 
found its way into prayer and thanksgiving. The 
grand old church, with its mighty columns and 
gorgeous Windows, ]could not awe her, or tum 
her joy into other Channels. Yes, lif e is brief , and 
etemity awaits us all ; but lifo is sweet, too, and its 
joys are keen, and gladness, also, is a form of wor- 
ship. So Dora feit ; but a sunbeam stealing in, 
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lighting up the aisle, and falling on a grave*stone, 
whence the word " Eeqaiescat " suddenly seemed 
to flash forth, turned Dora's joy to chill and 
sad regret. Bequiescat ! The word was written 
on PauFs grave, in Glasnevin. She triumphed, 
she had her little joy and her little hoast, and he 
had been denied his. He had gone down to his 
premature rest, and he slept too early a sleep be- 
cause of that disappointment. 

" Oh ! ray brother! — my brother 1" thought Dora, 
her tears flowing at the thought, " how can I be 
happy and forget you 1" 

Bat did she really forget him ! Was not his re- 
membrance ever in her heart, ready to rise at the 
first whisper f Did she not remember him in joy, 
because he did not share it ; in sorrow, because he 
would have borne it with her ; in everything of 
weal or woe, which stirred her heart or passed 
through her life. If she now lingered in that 
ancient church, was it not to think in peace of 
him t When she roused herseif with a " I must go 
in/' it was with a sort of pain ; so dear was that 
thought, so hard it was to bid it once more return 
to those depths of her heart where it slumbered, 
indeed, but ever ready to waken. 
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*' Well r* cried Mrs. Courtenay, f rom the win» 
dow. 

Dora looked up and saw her mother^s face look- 
ing down at her. She laaghed saacily, showed her 
the booky and sprang upstairs. No sanbeam was 
brighter than Dora when she broke in npon her 
motber and her aunt. 

"Victory, victoryl" she cried, clapping her 
hands, af ter throwing poor Epictetas on the nearest 
chair. " Monsieur Merand gives me twenty f rancs 
a drawing, and wants two more by Saturday. We 
shall be quite rieh now, and Pactolus— is it Pacto- 
lus f — is going to flow in the room." 

"That ü delightful!" cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
with her little shrill raising of the voice. " Oh ! 
quite delightful !" 

Mrs. Luan, who looked a little flushed and ex- 
cited, stared hard at Dora, and said, 

" Where is the money t" 

"I have not got it yet, aunt. By next Saturday 
I hope to show you two Napoleons and a half. I 
wonder what drawings I ought to let him have.'* 

She brought out her portfolio, and the three 
looked over its contents. Dora selected a Niob6 
and a Dying Gladiator, Mrs. Courtenay opined for 
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ä Sleeplng Ariadne and a Cupid, and Mrs. Luan 
reckoned up Dora's drawings, and valuing each at 
twenty francs apiece, made up, mentally of coorse, 
a goodly sum. 

" The Ariadne is mach better than the Niobe, 
my dear," said Mrs. Oourtenay, nodding her cap 
emphatically. 

Dora looked at the two as only artists can look 
at their own work, She liked them both, and now 
that she had a market for them^ she regretted part- 
ing with them. She remembered how that sleep- 
ing woman, unconscious of abandonment, had 
charmed her ; how the meaning of that fine antique 
had Stolen upon her, the more she studied it. And 
then the Niobe ! The immortal sorrow in those 
upraised eyes, and in those parted Ups I 

^^ Let them both go/' she said, with a little sigh, 
and putting them away as she spoke. ^^ I shall 
keep the Cupid and the Dying Gladiator — for an- 
other time, if, as I hope, Monsieur Merand will 
want them. And now, mamma, since I am getting 
rieh again, we shall take drives in the countiy, and 
you and aunt must get a silk dress each, and I shall 
try books, and hire a piano." 

Mrs. Luan's patchwork feil from her hands on 
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her lap, and she stared at Dora with nnmitigated 
astonishment. Had the girl gone crazy, for how 
coold she expect to achieve all this with fifty 
francs? 

Dora laoghed a clear ringing laugh. 

^ I will do all that, aant,'* she said wilf all j, 
^and a great deal more. I wonder what old Epic- 
tetus has to say on the snbject ?" 

She took up the volame, and sitting with it on 
her lap bj the open window, she soon became ab- 
sorbed and grave. Epictetns spoke of virtae, of 
heroism, endorance, and self-denial, bat said not 
one Word of drives in the coantry, silk dresses^ or 
musicl instroments of any kiud. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

nnHE event proved Dora to have been in her 
•^ senses when sfae foretold the golden resalts 
which were to accrae from her connexion with 
Monsiear Merand. He took the Niobe and the 
Ariadne without hesitation, and asked for more. 

^ I have got a Capid and a Dying Oladiator/' 
replied Dora with a gentle thrill of emotion. 

^^ Will yoa let me see them ?" asked Monsiear 
Merand rather eagerly. 

*' Yes, to-morrow/' she answered quietly. 

She brooght them the next morning. Monsiear 
Merand parchased them at once, pat them awaj 
very caref ally in a portfolio, then said gravely, 

'^Mademoiselle, coald yoa copy in crayons a 
few heads from a painting in oar gallery here V 

" I can try." 

" Then yoa are not sare t" 

'^Icantry/' said Dora again; and her bright 
smile expressed the certainty of saccess. 
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fate seemed to lie. True, failure would nof be 
ruin, but it woald be humiliation^ and that sorely 
has its bitterness. 

Bat when Dora entered the sunlit rooms, and 
wandered through them, looking at the quaint 
old pictures with their stiff staring f aces, she feit 
hopefal once more. It did not seem so verj hard 
to prevail and get the better of these grim person- 
ages. Yet how fine, when yoa looked into them, 
were some, and how correct was Monsieur Me- 
rand's taste. Every head he had chosen had its 
character and its beauty. 

**If he is so good a judge," thoaght Dora, "I 
shall get afraid of him." 

Bat fear is not a logical feeling. Dora, as she 
looked over Monsieur Merand's selection, feit 
cheerful, and not despondent. Her buoyant na- 
tare rose with the magnitude of the task laid apon 
her. That would be a tarne journey of adventure 
indeed which should have no path beset with 
perils. The toil that has no difficulties surely has 
so charm. 

On her way home, Dora resolved to go and see 
the old fairy, as she mentally called her. The 
poor woman's real name was Nanette— so Dora 
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had leamed ; also, that Naiiette bore an nnexcep- 
tionable character for everything save temper. 

" I am sure she is lucky," tfaought Dora, climb- 
ing up the dingj staircase that led to Nanette's 
room. "The eggs I gave her are fast tuming 
into gold, and as for the milk, we all know it is the 
Symbol of abundance." 

Nanette's door was open, so Dora had no troa« 
ble in finding her. Nanette lived in a room 
which was about the size of a large cupboard, bnt 
which was exqaisitely clean and neat, and Na- 
nette, being as small and as neat and as clean as 
her room, looked more than ever like a fairy, in 
Dora's opinion. A cross fairy she was just 
then, scolding a charcoal fire, which would not 
kindle. 

" Ah ! you will not, eh !" she said, angrily, and 
Tainly using a bellows beyond her strength — ** you 
know I am old, you do I" 

" Let me try," said Dora, looking in. 

She took the bellows from Nanette's band, and 
lo ! in a trice the fire was bright. 

" Yes, you are young,*' said Nanette, with a 
wistf ul look, " and you can work. I cannot I — I 
cannot ! I am seventy-three, and I cannot work, 
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and bave to live on charity/^ slie added, with an 
angry flash in her brown eye. 

Dora tried to soothe her, but Nanette wonld 
admit of no consolation. Her temper was roosed 
again. Dora wanted her to bave more milk and 
eggs, bnt Nanette scomed the offer. ^^ Sbe took 
cbarity, but sbe was not a beggar/' sbe said, 
loftily. ^^An accident was an accident, bat sbe 
did not want milk and eggs daily." 

Dora suggested bacon, but greatly imperilled 
ber power of fascination by doing so. Nanette's 
brown eye bumed like a live coal. It turned out 
tbat bacon was her particular aversion. 

"Yes, you are a cross fairy," tbought Dora, 
^ but for all tbat, I shall prevail over you once 
more." So sbe made no f urther offers, but gently 
drew out Nanette. She leamed how Nanette had 
been rieb — quite rieh. She had earned as much 
as seventy francs in one month by lace-mending, 
but now her eyesight was gone, and her band was 
unsteady, and there were days when Nanette 
could not get np, she was so weak, and then she 
lay sleepless all night. ^' When the moon shone 
in at ber window, and lit up her room, it was well 
and good ; bnt when the night was dark, and the 
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room was black, it was very dreary, you see." 

Dora's bright eyes flashed with triumph. 

^^I shall give yoa a pound of candles/' she 
Said. 

' Nanette was fairly conquered. Candles were 
the secret desire of her heart. Eren pride and ill- 
temper could not reject such a boon. She put 
her withered band on Dora's, and looked up in 
her face. 

" I shall show it to you," she said. *^ Doctor 
Sichard wants it, but I would not let him see it— ^ 
not I ; but you shall see it I" 
' She unlocked a Square box on the floor, f um- 
bled in it, then drew out a velvet case, which she 
opened, but jealously kept in her band. Dora 
might look, but by no means touch. This trea- 
sure, which was a treasure indeed, was an ancient 
and exquisite enamel portrait. It showed Dora 
a young girl in all the bloom and radiance of 
youth, and with hair of a golden brown. 

"Yes," Said Nanette, as Dora gave a little 
Start, ^^it is like you; you have the same hair 
— ^I saw that at once. And she was a great, 
great lady, and my great-great-grandmother, 
too," added Nanette, ^^ and no one shall have it !" 
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she angrily contlnued, shntting np the case, and 
patting awaj the portrait hairiedly; ''and he 
shall not even see it P she said, with a sort of 
scream, meant for Doctor Richard. 

^Mj poor old fairy!" thooght Dora, as she 
lef t Nanette, and went down the staircase, '' I fear 
yonr Inck is all for me, and that you can keep 
none for yonrself. Are you indeed the descend- 
ant of that bright-Iooking lady in rieh blae velvet ? 
Yon may have mended the exquisite point your 
great-great-grandmother, as yon call her, wore 
round her white neck, and been paid for your la- 
bonr by the great-great-grand-daughter of her 
chambermaid. And that lad/s face and mine are 
not unlike. I never was so pretty, but still there 
is a sort of national likeness. Who knows but 
the original was the daughter of some Irish Ja- 
cobite who came over with James Stuart ? I may 
be Nanette's seventeenth cousin, for all I can teil. 
And Nanette shall have milk, and eggs, and but- 
ter, since bacon will not do, and candles, by all 
means, for the sake of the grand relationship we 
all have in Father Adam." 

She sent in her gifts at once, and that same 
evening, looking up to Nanette's mndow, she saw 
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a light burning in it. The night was black and 
sultry ; neither moon nor stars were out, but it 
did Dora good to see that light, and to know that 
the lonely old woman need not fret her poor heart 
away in the darkness. When she turned back 
from the window the smile on her face was so 
bright, that it puzzled Mrs. Courtenay. 

" My dear, you look very happy," she said. 

" Yes, I am happy," replied Dora ; but she 
said nothing about Nanette and the candles. She 
would have told her mother, if Mrs. Courtenay 
could have kept a secret from Mrs. Luan, but 
that was impossible. And as it would have been 
cruel to make poor Mrs. Luan wretched by letting 
her know Dora's extravagance, her niece kept her 
own counsel. 

"And you look happy, too, mamma," continued 
Dora, approaching the table, and looking over her 
Shoulder at the cards spread upon it. " I see you 
have been successf ul." 

"So successfull" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay; 
" all the cards came out. And as I luckily did it 
for a wish, I am quite sure you will get on with 
Monsieur Merand." 
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Dora laughed, and said there could be no doubt 
about it. 

Having procared the reqaisite permission, Dora 
began her task the next day. The Mus^e was a 
quiet place— two or three old gentlemen, who had 
been painting there for the last twenty years, were 
her only companions. They looked as antique, 
and they were as silent as the pictares they copied ; 
but for the bright sun shining in the place below^ 
and the sound of carriages roUing on its stones, 
Dora might have fancied herseif in some en- 
chanted palace. She liked this tranqaillity. She 
liked her task too ; and as it progressed^ and she 
feit that she was successful, she loved it. With a 
cheerful heart she lef t home in the morning ; with 
a sense of happineSs she went up the stone stair« 
case. and entered the rooms wh^e her silent friends 
and companions^ the pictures, were waiting for her* 
With a fatigue which was welcome, for it meant 
labour, success, and money, she put by her draw^ 
ing when the day was over, and the keeper gave 
out the summons to depart. Happy are the 
women who have to toil for their bread in some 
loved Yocation. The curse of labonr is lightened 
for them, and sweetened into a blessing. Happy 
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they before whom the fair fields of art lie open. 
Small though the harvest may be — not unto all 
are plenteous crops given — it is pure wheat, pure 
and good. Happy therefore was now Dora 
Courtenay. Monsieur Merand praised the first 
samples of her skill^ and Dora's taste and judg- 
ment confirmed his approval. The results of her 
labour were satisfactory in every sense. Ere long 
she was in the receipt of an income väi^ing from 
ten to fifteen pounds a month. Thanks to this 
iinexpeeted piece of good fortune, comfort under 
many shapes crept into their home. Mrs. Courte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan had their promised silk 
dresses; now and then a carriage drew up at 
Madame Bertrand's door, and took her lodgers 
away for the day in the lovely environs of Bouen ; 
and every evening the sounds of a piano stole out 
of Dora's window^ and filled the duU old street 
with brilliant music. The change made her very 
happy. It was not merely the money, though that 
was welcome, it was also and especially the sense 
of leading a useful and active life, which charmed 
her. She had been poor, and she had been, if not 
rieh, at least in easy circumstances, but never be- 
fore this time had she eamed money, never had 
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Dora laughed, and said there could be no doubt 
about it. 

Having procured the requisite permission, Dora 
began her task the next day. The Mus6e was a 
quiet place — two or three old gentlemen, who had 
been painting there for the last twenty years, were 
her only companions. They looked as antique, 
and they were as silent as thepictares they copied ; 
but for the bright san shining in the place below^ 
and the sound of carriages roUing on its stones, 
Dora might have fancied herseif in some en- 
chanted palace. She liked this tranqnillity. She 
liked her task too ; and as it progressed, and she 
feit that she was successful, she loved it. With a 
cheerf ul heart she lef t home in the morning ; with 
a sense of happineSs she went up the stone stair- 
case. and entered the rooms wh^e her silent friends 
and companions^ the pictures, were waiting for her« 
With a fatigue which was welcome, for it meant 
labour, success, and money, she put by her draw- 
ing when the day was over, and the keeper gave 
out the summons to depart« Happy are the 
women who have to toil for their bread in some 
loved vocation. The curse of laboar is lightened 
for them, and sweetened into a blessing, Happy 
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they before whom the fair fields of art lie open. 
Small though the harvest may be — not unto all 
are plenteous crops given — it is pure wheat, pure 
and good. Happy therefore was now Dora 
Oourtenay. Monsieur Merand praised the first 
samples of her skill, and Dora's taste and judg- 
ment confirmed his approval. The results of her 
labour were satisfactory in every sense. Ere long 
she was in the receipt of an income varying from 
ten to fifteen pounds a month. Thanks to this 
unexpected piece of good fortune, comfort under 
many shapes crept into their home. Mrs. Oourte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan had their promised silk 
dresses; now and then a carriage drew up at 
Madame Bertrand's door, and took her lodgers 
away for the day in the lovely environs of Bouen ; 
and every evening the sounds of a piano stole out 
of Dora's window, and fiUed the dull old street 
with brilliant music. The change made her very 
happy« It was not merely the money, though that 
was welcome, it was also and especially the sense 
of leading a useful and active life, which charmed 
her. She had been poor, and she had been, if not 
rieh, at least in easy circumstances, but never be- 
fore this time had she eamed money^ never had 
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Dora laughed^ and said there could be no doubt 
about it. 

Having procured the requisite permission, Dora 
began her task the next day. The Mus^e was a 
quiet place — two or three old gentlemen, who had 
been painting there for the last twenty years, were 
her only companions. They looked as antiqae, 
and they were as silent as thepictares they copied ; 
bat for the bright san shining in the place below, 
and the sound of carriages rolling on its stones, 
Dora might have fancied herseif in some en* 
chanted palace. She liked this tranqnillity. She 
liked her task too ; and as it progressed, and she 
feit that she was successful, she loved it. With a 
cheerf ul heart she lef t home in the morning ; wrth 
a sense of happineSs she went up the stone stair* 
case< and entered the rooms wh^e her silent friends 
and companions^ the pictures, were waiting for her. 
With a f atigue which was welcome, for it meant 
labour, success, and money, she put by her draw- 
ing when the day was over, and the keeper gave 
out the summons to depart. Happy are the 
women who have to toil for tbeir bread in some 
loved Yocation. The curse of labour is lightened 
for them, and sweetened into a blessing. Happy 
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they before whom the fair fields of art lie open. 
Small though the harvest may be — not unto all 
are plenteous crops given — it is pnre wheat, pure 
and good. Happy therefore was now Dora 
Courtenay. Monsieur Merand praised the first 
samples of her skill^ and Dora's taste and judg- 
ment confirmed his approval. The results of her 
labour were satisfactory in every sense. Ere long 
she was in the receipt of an income varying from 
ten to fifteen pounds a month. Thanks to this 
unexpected pieee of good fortune, comfort under 
many shapes crept into their home. Mrs. Courte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan had their promised silk 
dresses; now and then a carriage drew up at 
Madame Bertrand's door^ and took her lodgers 
away for the day in the lovely environs of Ronen ; 
and every evening the sounds of a piano stole out 
of Dora's window, and fiUed the dull old street 
with brilliant music. The change made her very 
happy. It was not merely the money, though that 
was welcome, it was also and especially the sense 
of leading a useful and active life, which charmed 
her. She had been poor, and she had been, if not 
rieh, at least in easy circumstances, but never be- 
fore this time had she eamed money^ never had 
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Dora laughed^ and said there could be no doubt 
about it. 

Having procured the requisite permission, Dora 
began her task the next day. The Mus^e was a 
quiet place — two or three old gentlemen, who had 
been painting there for the last twenty years, were 
her only companions. They looked as antique, 
and they were as silent as thepictures they copied ; 
but for the bright sun shining in the place below^ 
and the sound of carriages rolling on its stones, 
Dora might have fancied herseif in some en- 
chanted palace. She liked this tranquillity. She 
liked her task too ; and as it progressed, and she 
feit that she was successful, she loved it. With a 
cheerful heart she lef t home in the morning ; with 
a sense of happineSs she went up the stone stair* 
casei and entered the rooms where her silent friends 
and companions^ the pictures, were waiting for her. 
With a fatigue which was welcome, for it meant 
labour, success, and money, she put by her draw^ 
ing when the day was over, and the keeper gave 
out the summons to depart« Happy are the 
women who have to toil for tbeir bread in some 
loved vocation. The curse of labour is lightened 
for them, and sweetened into a blessing. Happy 
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they before whom the fair fields of art He open. 
Small though the harvest may be — not unto all 
are plenteous crops given — it is pure wheat, pure 
and good. Happy therefore was now Dora 
Gourtenay. Monsieur Merand praised the first 
samples of her skill, and Dora's taste and judg- 
ment confirmed his approval. The results of her 
labour were satisfactory in every sense. Ere long 
she was in the receipt of an income vai'ying from 
ten to fifteen pounds a month. Thanks to this 
nnexpected piece of good fortune, comfort under 
many shapes crept into their home. Mrs. Gourte- 
nay and Mrs. Luan had their promised silk 
dresses; now and then a carriage drew up at 
Madame Bertrand's door, and took her lodgers 
away for the day in the lovely environs of Bouen ; 
and every evening the sounds of a piano stole out 
of Dora's window, and fiUed the dull old street 
with brilliant music. The change made her very 
happy. It was not merely the money, though that 
was welcome, it was also and especially the sense 
of leading a useful and active life, which charmed 
her. She had been poor, and she had been, if not 
rieh, at least in easy circumstances, but never be- 
fore this time had she eamed money^ never had 
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she feit independent, and one in the great scheme 
of social life. It was a delightful feeling, and the 
more delightful that habit and time had not yet 
deadened its enjoyments and destroyed its fresh- 
ness. And thus the happy sumnier stole away. 

On a bright afternoon in September, Dora, on 
leaving the picture-gallery, went to the house of a 
poor gilder out of work, from whom she had or- 
dered a f rame a month back for a drawing she had 
nndertaken on her own account. A series of mis- 
fortunes had prevented Dubois from keeping bis. 
promise. Dora had been patient and forbearing, 
and generous even, but now her patience was out, 
and she entered the dark lane at the end of which 
Dubois lived, prepared to bestow nothing upon 
hirn save a severe scolding. " I shall not be at all 
good-natured," she thought ; " but very firm and 
dignified." As she came to this austere resolve, 
Dora reached the gilder's door, but when a dirty 
child admitted her within, and she once more saw 
the poverty-stricken aspect of the place, her heart 
relented. 

There is a terrible resemblance between all poor 
homes. Place them in what latitude, under what 
sky you will^ they are akin in three essential cba- ' 
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racteristics — darkness, dirt, and dinginess ; we do 
not speak of exceptions, but of the general rule. 
Some features, too, they have in common to a 
Singular degree. Why, for instance, must the poor 
be everywhere so fond of poultry I The Diibois had 
three children, but they also found room for a 
white hen, which went scratching and cackling 
about their two rooms. Dora had often looked 
at that hen with a secret shudder, inspired by the 
tbought that it might possibly be killed, takeu to 
market, and there purchased by Mrs. Luan for 
honie consuniption. ^^ It must be such a fowl as 
this that she brought home last week," thought 
Dora, now watching the wretched bird as it wan- 
dered under an oid bedstead, and looked ghost- 
like in that gloomy refuge; "one should really 
know more about the creatures one eats, and what 
their rearing has been, for instanc«.» 

*^ Mademoiselle is looking at the white hen," 
Said Madame Dubois, a dirty young woman. 
^' Catch it, Joseph, and let Mademoiselle feel how 
fat it is getting." 

In vain Mademoiselle protested. Joseph was 
already on bis knees groping under the bedstead ; 
but just as he stretched out bis band to seize her, 
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the white hen artfully slipped under a ehest of 
drawers. 

" Shall I get a stick and poke her out T" asked 
Joseph, Coming out from under the bed very red 
in the face, and much the worse for the dust he 
had found there. On hearing this Suggestion, the 
white hen cackled a feeble protest, and Madame 
Dubois angrily promised Joseph the best slap he 
had ever had in his life if he made the attempt. 
Dora now expounded her errand. Madame Du- 
bois clasped her hands and looked piteous. 

They were the most unfortunate people. Poor 
Dubois had hurt his band, his right band, and was 
gone to the chemist's to get it dressed. That was 
their luck. 

"Well, you are unlucky," kindly said Dora. 
" But where is the f rame ? I want to see that it is 
of the right size," 

Madame Dubois looked despondent. They were 
so unlucky that she had not liked to teil Made- 
nioiselle, but just as the frame was ready to be 
gilt, Joseph and the hen had combined against it, 
and broken it that very morning. Dora nearly 
lost patience, but again pity prevailed, and with a 
few kind, comforting words, and a little donation, 
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she left this abode of ill-Inck. The sight of con- 
tinned misfortune is oppressive, and Dora breathed 
a little sigh of relief as she got out again into the 
free and open air. 

"I never knew such onlncky peeple,** she 
thooght. ^'It is simply dreadfui; and if these 
were the dajs of witchcraf t, I shoold say that the 
white hen was at the bottom of it. And who 
knows bat she ist Who knows that sorceiy has 
really gone by with the Middle Äges t What are 
all these grim old Gothic monuments which have 
remained bat stone legends? Why may not 
goblins and evil spirits abide in their walls, as they 
are said to live in waste places ? Sappose one of 
the f rightf al stone chimeras that peep down at you 
from the water-spoats and battresses, shoald take 
a fancy to be alive, and suiting itself to modern 
ideas and habits, shoald assame a more sobershape 
than it received from its Gothic carver. Sappose, 
too "" 

Here Dora's fancies received a sndden check. 
She stood at Monsiear Merand's door, and as she 
had a drawing for him in her portfolio, she was 
recalled from the world in which stone becomes 
animate, to that in which drawings are exchanged 
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for coined gold and silver. With a cheerful sense 
of laboar, and reward, and nsefulness upon her, 
Miss Courtenaj entered the shop. 

Monsiear Merand was not alone. That Doctor 
Bichardy whom we have already seen there, was 
with him. He looked for bis cane as if to go^ but 
Monsiear Merand said eagerly, 

"Not without taking that engraving, Doctor 
Bichard — ^you must have it." 

Dora was strack, and amased, too, at Doctor 
Bichard's look. It was both shrewd and boyish— 
a school-boy look. Doctor Bichard was past thirty, 
yet there was f un and mischief in bis swarthy face, 
and in bis dark eyes. 

" I shoald not care to have that Doctor Bichard 
attending on me if I were ill," thoaght Dora. " I 
am sare he laaghs at all bis patients. Has he 
patients?" she mentally added, seeing that bis 
clotbes, thoagb scrapuloasly neat and clean, had 
Seen some wear. 

" Come, have it," urged Monsiear Merand. 

"Not on those terms. Did I not teil yoa I was 
a ruined man ?" 

"Come, Doctor Bichard, those mines did not 
take all yoar money." 
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"They plucked some good feathers from my 
wing, I can teil you." 

"Mines! has he lost in minesf" thought Dora. 
** Not our mines, I hope." For the slender pro- 
vision remaining to her raother and aunt was in* 
vested in tin mines in the west of England. 

Some more arguing issued between the dealer 
and his customer, but the latter proving obdarate, 
Monsieur Merand put away the engraving, and 
Doctor Richard walked out of the shop without 
seeming to see Dora. Sbe looked after him with 
a vague fear at her heart. How she would have 
questioned him concerning his losses if she had 
dared. Monsieur Merand saw her look, and he 
tapped his forehead. 

** A good gentleman," he said, " a very good, 
humane gentleman — attends on half the poor in 
Bouen for nothing — but not right there, you know." 

** He has had losses," remarked Dora. 

" Yes, the news came this af ternoon. I am sorry 
for him, poor f ellow I" 

Dora was untying the strings of her portfolio. 
Her hands shook a little. 

"Pray where are those mines?" she, asked, 
trying to speak carelessly. 
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Monsieur Merand thrust bis hands in his pockets, 

raised his eyebrows, and shook his head. His 

.answer was a doubtful one. The mines were in 

England, then in Wales, then in Comwall. Dorai 

•who had breathed a relieved sigh, feit f aint and 

sick again. 

"I hope — Itrust theyare not those of which my 
mother holds some shares/' she said. 

Some, alas I she might have said all that Mrs. 
Conrtenay possessed was thus invested. The 
anxiety and distress on her countenance Struck 
Monsieur Merand. 

« Shall I ask Doctor Eichard f he said. 

*' Yes, Monsieur Merand, do, pray. It will ob- 
lige me. It is very foolish of me to think anything 
of the kind ; but we have had losses already, and 
that makes me timorous." 

" I shall be sure to see him this evening, or to- 
morrow at the latest," continued Monsieur Merand, 
^' and then — why, here he is," he added, breaking 
off as Doctor Richard re-entered the shop. 

Something in their two faces showed Doctor 
Bichard that they were talking of him. He bent 
his füll black eyes on either altemately, and his 
countenance assumed a sudden look of mistrust, 
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not unmingled with deßance. Monsieur Merand 
stood on ccremony with no one. In a few words 
he exposed Miss Oourtenay's anxiety, and her pur- 
pose in inquiring. No kind and courteous peri- 
phrasis marked Doctor Richard's answer. He was 
a quick and sure surgeon, and did not prolong 
Dora's agony. 

^* The Redmore Mines/' was his brief reply. 

Dora turned pale ; but uttered not one word at 
first. They both looked at her anxiously and 
gravely. 

"These are the mines," she said at length. 
After a while she added, looking at Doctor Rich- 
ard. " Will there be nothing lef t !" 

^ Scarcely a sixpence in the pound, I believe ; 
but no one can teil yet." 

It was ruin. A second ruin, deeper, f ulier than 
the first. 

" Qod's will be done/' said Dora, after another 
pause. "Here is your drawing, Monsieur Me- 
rand !" 

She gave it to him as she spoke. 

" I shall want another soon," he said, quickly. 

She nodded assent, bowed to Doctor Richard, 
and left the shop without uttering another word. 
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She could not speak, her heart was füll, and her 
brain as yet feit too dizzy for thoaght. 

There is a terrible kind of poverty ; the poverty 
of the millions, who, being used to it from their 
birth, lackily do not see it in all its horrors ; the 
poverty which the narrowest plank, which the 
frailest barrier divides from the deep, dark gulf of 
want. That poverty Dora had never known. She 
had been reared on a slender income ; bat she ever 
feit safe in her little cage, and had no conception 
of the life led by such as have to shift in the 
wilderness, and are not sure, when they go to bed 
at night, that there shall be bread for thero on the 
morrow. To lose the nine-tenths of her income 
was nothing, whilst the tenth, which was strictly 
snfficient, remained unto her. Bat to lose that, to 
have to face a second poverty, grim and bare as 
the first, and f ar more pitiless than it had ever been, 
• fiUed her with a sort of horror — not for her own 
sake merely, bat for that of the beings whom she 
loved. 

^^ My poor mother I My poor aunt !'* she thoaght 
when she could think. 

She was Standing on the place, with the massive 
gloom of Notre Dame hanging over her. She 
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entered the grand old church. She wanted to be 
calm ere she f aced them at home ; the dim light, 
the cool atmosphere, the faint breath of incense, 
the vastness, yet the seclusion of this Christian 
home of soiils, lulled the brief storm of her soul to 
rest. After all, she could work, she could earn ; 
she was young, and had energy. She was thrown 
on Providence, and Providence was thereby boand 
to take care of her, and those who were dear to her. 
She was now like one of those birds of the air 
whose fleetness and freedom she had so often en- 
vied. Tbere was nothing in störe for her ; like 
them she was to live in boundless trust, neither 
hoping nor despairing. 

Dora's heart beat as she came to this conclusion. 
She was a brave girl, and now that the first shock 
was over, she conld meet her new lot, and look it 
in the face. Besides, there was consolation in all 
its bitterness. Her eyes sought the grave-stone with 
its Requiescat. It was too dark to read it ; bat she 
knew it was there, and her heart was fall as she 
thought — 

" Poor Paul ! he is best at rest, af ter all ! Best 
in Glasnevin, away from all these troubles, which 
would have bowed him down so heavily. He need 
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fear no care, no bürden now. Toil is over for 
bim. He has got bis wages. That is the meaning 
of the old latiu word Requiescat I May be rest I 
Is life sucb a trouble and a toll, tbat repose must 
needs be man's dearest wisb to the dead t And 
now I must go in and teil them, poor tbings, and 
See tears, and bear lamentations.'^ 

She left the charch and went home, and never, 
if the truth müst be confessed, never bad she feit so 
arrant a coward as when she went up the staircase. 
She h'eard them talking witbin. Mrs. Coartenay*8 
tones bad their usual airy cbeerfalness, and even 
Mrs. Luan^s busky voice told Dora, by its brisk- 
ness^ tbat her aant was in a good bumour. 

^* I daresay they have bad a letter f rom John/' 
thought Dora with a sigh ; and^ f eeling like a cul- 
prity she entered the room. She did not delay 
one second — she could not. 

^^ I have bad such stränge news/' she said^ look- 
ing at them wistf uUy ; ^^ not good news, I confess, 
but I bope you will take it well, and remember 
tbat I am young and can work, and that Monsieur 
Merand means to go on employing me." 

*^ News ! — wbat news f " asked Mrs. Courtenay 
amazed. 
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*^ Our shares in the Redmore Mines are worth- 
less," answered Dora in a low voice; and ehe 
gave them the few particulars of the catastrophe 
which she knew. 

Dora had been prepared for her mother's grief 
and her aunt's consternation, but she had not ex- 
pected to find them both incredalous. Yet so 
they were. Mrs. Luan said, with some excite* 
ment, 

"It is not true — the mines are good!" And 
she took up and put down her patchwork in evi- 
dent emotion. 

Mrs. Oourtenay was still more positive. 

" My dear," she said good-humoaredly, " if this 
were true we should know it as well as that Doc* 
tor Dick '' 

" Doctor Eichard/' intermpted Dora. 

"Doctor Richard/' placidly resamed Mrs. Oourte- 
nay, *^can scarcely have means of information 
denied to us. Besides, I daresay he was entertain- 
ing himself at your expense, child." 

Dora looked very eamestly at her mother* 

'^If you had seen him and heard him speak, 
maxnma/' she said, ^^you could scarcely connect 
the idea of a f oolish jest with that man ; still less 
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would you think it Hkely that he should or could 
be mistaken about a thing he asserts so positively 
as this." 

Mrs. Oourtenay looked slightly disturbed. 

" Why, what is he like ?" she asked. 

" A gentleman — a real gentleman, I mean. Yes, 
traly, a real gentleman ; though almost shabbily 
dressed." 

" I don't believe him — he is a Har I" excitedly 
Said Mrs. Luan. 

" He looks one straight in the face, aunt." 

" Bat, my dear, you know nothing abont him/' 
urged her mother. 

^^I have seen him, mamma, and both his appear- 
ance and manner are remarkable." 

" Is he handsome f " 

"Not at all. Indeed, he is dark and rather 
piain. I feel pretty sure that he comes from the 
south." 

" Then he is an Irishman !" 

" Yes — at least I think so." 

" I don't believe it," again put in Mrs. Luan ; 
" Richard is not an Irish name — he is a liar !" 

But Dora noticed that her band shook so that 
she could not thread her needle. 
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" I am not sure he is Irish," she resumed, " but 
bis coantenance makes me think he is. Whatever 
bis conntry inay be, bis face is that of a generous, 
warm-hearted man, and, I will add, of an upright 
one. 

Mrs. Courtenay said innocently, 

^^ My dear, how you must have looked at him to 
See all that in bis face I" 

"I did indeed look at bim/' replied Dora 
gravely. " Wben he uttered these terrible news, 
I looked at bim as I seldom look at people, mamma. 
But you See it was Destiny, our Fate that was 
speaking. He seemed sorry, very sorry for me, 
but he softened and mitigated nothing. I do not 
think he could do so even if he wished it — the 
truth is too stroug for bim." 

They botb looked at her with some sui*prise. 
She was pale, but grave and coUected. The blow^ 
bad fallen on her, but it bad not crnshed her ; and 
though she feit it still, she was already rallying 
from its effects. They exchanged alarmed looks. 
Was it, could it be true I 

" But if the money is lost, wbat sball we do ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, raising her voice, and 
clasping her bands in terror. 

VOL. I. N 
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" Monsieur Merand asks me for another draw- 
ing," Said Dora; "besides, I shall try and get 
some teaching." 

" I shall write to Mr. Derring at once !" cried 
Mrs. Courtenay» much agitated. "As my solici- 
tor, he must know the truth." 

" It is too late for the post to-day, mamma. I 
I daresay we shall know the truth to-morrow." 

Bnt it was very piain that concerning that truth 
Dora herseif feit no doubt. The dreary certainty 
had entered her soul in Monsieur Merand's shop, 
and could leave it no more. 

They spent a melaneholy evening. Mrs. Cour- 
tenay took out her cards, and tried the favourite 
patience of His Majesty Louis Dix-huit, but she 
changed colour ere she had gone half through it. 
She had placed an omen upon it, and whether the 
Cards would not come right, or whether — what 
was juät as likely — Mrs. Courtenay's disturbed 
mind would not let her take advantage of the 
ehances of the game, it was piain that the result 
would have been a cruel " no " to her secret hopes. 
So she would not trust fate, but mixed up the 
Cards hurriedly, and put them away with a fright- 
ened look that went to Dora's heart. It was a 
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relief to her when she retired to her room for 
the night. As she closed her window, which had 
remained open, she looked up to Nanette's, where 
a light was burning. 

" My poor little f airy," she thoaght, " that light 
of yours has ofteu cheered me, and done me good, 
for poor though I am, it showed me I was not 
powerless. And now, must I bid you be caref ul 
and sparing of your poor rashlight, or, saddest of 
all, give up my little bounty because I can afford 
it uo longer I" 

These were not cheerful thoughts, and Dora 
feit depressed as she sat on the edge of her bed, 
and looked at the story of the patient Griselidis on 
the faded curtains. 

"She worked for her living, to be sure," 
thought Dora, as she examined the prim figure 
Standing with its spindle and distaff by the cot- 
tage door, "but did she ever know the cruel 
doubt and fear which are upon me now f She 
had always wool to spin, I suppose, that patient 
Griselidis. Was there a time when she thought 
of sitting empty-handed, with nothing to do, and 
therefore nothing to eam T God help us ! If 

k2 
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those shares are reall j lost, are we three to be de- 
pendent on my drawings, and on Monsieur Me- 
rand? John will do something for his mother, 
poor fellow ! — bat what can he do ? Oh ! how 
weak and nngratefal I was all this tinie, complain- 
ing that I led a doli life, forsooth, and not appre- 
ciating the inestimable blessing of security and 
independence, mean and hnmble thongh both 
were I I fear no laboor, no dmdgery ; bat what 
if ihese shonld fail me, and with them honest live- 
lihood I If I had been sinking at sea, or shut in 
by flames from all help, that Doctor Kichard 
could searcely have looked more compassionate 
than he did. He seemed strack with pity. I 
daresay my face told him it was rain ! rnin ! — 
cruel ruin I — irrevocable rain ! God help me I 
what shall we do ?" 

Once more a sort of despair fiUed her heart, bat 
it soon passed away. Hope and a naturally brave 
spirit chased the cowardly feeling, and bade it be- 
gone. 

" I will be brave — I will be streng !" thoaght 
Dora, proadly, " and, with God's help, we shall 
have the needfnl." 

She went to bed and slept — slept soandly, even. 
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But Mrs. Courtenay's slambers were agitated and 
broken, and Mrs. Loan's eyes did not close once 
through the whole of that long night. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

rpHE two eider ladies were anxiously waiting for 
■^ post-time. Dora was calm. She needed no 
confirmation to her knowledge of tbe worst. ^^ We 
must bear it/* she thought^ reducing into practice 
the lessons of Epictetus. ^^The rest matters 
Uttle/' 

That ^^resty" which she thas dismissed, was 
mach to the two eider women. They denied its 
existence, yet waited for its coming with fear and 
trembling. What if those Bedmore Mines should 
indeed prove as treacherous as Dora's four han- 
dred a year I We all know that sorrows come not 
singly. These dark sisters are in a leagae against 
man, and when one has done with him, she calls 
another to fiU her vacant place by the stricken 
hearth. Well may people in troable be glöomy. 
They know that, thoagh one misfortune is gone, 
the other is sarely coming. Bat it is hard to feel 
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a butt for Fate, so against that knowledge Mrs. 
Coartenay and Mrs. Luan both rebelled. 

" I am sure the postman has gone by," triumph- 
antly said Mrs. Courtenay. 

She had been looking out of the window for the 
postman during the last hour. She now looked 
again, and to her dismay saw him turning the 
corner of the street. At once she drew in her 
frightened face, and sat down, pale and expectant. 
Mrs. Luan looked scared, and turned rather yel- 
low. Dora put down her sewing, and waited pa- 
tiently. Ä ring was heard at the door below. 

" It is the baker," murmured Mrs. Courtenay. 

A Step came up the stairs — a discreet tap at their 
door followed. 

" Come in," faintly said Mrs. Courtenay. 

The door opened, and Madame Bertrand en- 
tered the room, with a blue foolscap letter, an 
English letter, in her band. She came in smiling 
and nodding. English letters were always welcome 
to her lodgers. 

*' Here it is," she said, still nodding. " * How 
pleased the ladies will be,' I said to the postman ; 
' they have not had one for such a time.' * Well, 
then,' he replied, * they will not mind paying the 
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extra postage ; it is written oo thick paper, asd 
overweight, yoa see/ So I paid him the twenty- 
foar wus/* continoed Madame Bertrand. 

Dora pnt her hand in her pocket, paid the 
money, and took the letter. Madame Bertrand 
withdrew, nnconscions of the desohition she had 
left behind her. 

^^Bead it, Dora — ^I cannot," said poor Mrk 
Conrteuay. * 

Dora obeyed and read. They heard her in 
death-like silence. Their little all was gone, thdr 
little hoard had been swallowed in thegreat wreck; 
they were left, two white-haired, helpless women, 
dependent on a girl. Dora's tears flowed at the 
sight of their silent grief . 

^'Dear mamma, dear aunt/' she said, looking 
f rom one to the other, ^^ I am yonng, and I can 
work. It is Frovidence that sent me to Monsieur 
Merand's shop. And I like drawing — ^I did it for 
pleasore as mach as for money; if he will bot 
continue and take my sketches, we can live on my 
eamings. Besides, can I not teach Engtish er 
musicy or do a hundred things t As to that, can I 
not sewt" 

Bat age has not the elasticity of youth. Kuin 
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was before Mrs. Coartenay and her sister-in-Iaw, 
and they could see notfaing eise. Dora's voice feil 
on their ear without a note of hope or comfort in 
it. It soanded idle, far away and dall, and left 
the bitter trath in all its bittemess. In vain she 
tried to console them — she failed, and each re* 
jected her well-meant efforts af ter her own f ashion. 
Mrs. Luan by a silent, moody motion of her band, 
and heavy, averted Fooks ; Mrs. Courtenay by piti- 
ful lamentationsy euding in sobs and tears. 

Tbere is something veiy grievoos in th& despair 
of age. Childhood and yoath have their passion- 
ate griefs, bat we know that the Siren Hope keeps 
many a sweet Iure in störe for either. The old 
she deserts without pity; let them suffer, their 
tronbles at the best will be brief, and there is a 
eure for all sorrows beneath the green sod. Best 
is there, and silence, and with both a balm to everj 
earthly grief ; is it worth while for that bright, 
falr*haired Hope to take thought of them? To 
Dora she was prodigal of promises in this sad 
hour. A national gallery would scarcely have 
hdd all the drawings she held up to her view. 
Bags füll of silver five franc-pieces, rouleaux of 
gold, blue bank-notes, this gay young goddess held 
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in either of her white hands. Dora's courage 
was bnt the fast belief in f uture good rising out of 
this present woe. Of work and money she feit 
sure ; bot she vainly tried to impart her certainty 
to her mother. 

"No, no," despondently said Mrs. Courtenay ; 
" I daresay Monsieur Merand will be like the ßed- 
more Mines, and we shall all starve ! — all starve !" 
she added, rocking herseif to and fro in her 
chair. 

Dora thought at first that as her mother's 
grief was loud, it would be soon over — sooner per- 
haps than that of Mrs. Luan, who sat silent and 
moody, like a yellow statue of despair ; but it was 
not so. Mrs. Luan rallied a little, and grew less 
torpid as the day passed ; whilst Mrs. Courtenay 
became more and more excitable. She had bome, 
with great resignation^ with a sort of cheerfulness, 
indeed, the loss of Dora's f our hundred a year, but 
nothing a year threw her into a sort of distraction 
over which Dora found that she was powerless. 
Mrs. Courtenay cried the whole day, refused to 
eat, and when she at length went to bed, it was 
not to sleep, but to fret and moan. Dora became 
uneasy, and that uneasiness rose to alarm when, 
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on entering her mother's room to see if she was 
sleeping, she found Mrs. Courtenay sitting up in 
her bed, talking aloud and at random. 

It had not seemed to Dora before this that 
grief in one of her mother's excitable tempera- 
ment might be dangerous. Bat now the convic- 
tion that it could be so rushed to her mind with 
terrible force, and conquered her equanimity. 

" Aunt r* she cried, going back to Mrs. Luan 
in their little sitting-room, ^' stay with mamma ; I 
must go for a doctor." 

She hastily put on her bonnet and ran down- 
stairs to Madame Bertrand. She found her in 
her chair snoring comfortably, whilst the grey 
Angola cat, gathered up in a demnre attitude on 
the table by her mistress, was purring in unison. 
The lamp burned unused, for though Madame 
Berti*and's spectacles were on her nose^ and a half- 
mended stocking was on her left band, the good 
lady was^ as we said, fast asleep. It was but a 
little Dutch pieture of domestic comfort ; yet that 
homely woman in the homely room, with the 
brown old furniture and the ancient clock ticking 
behind the door, gave Dora a brief, sharp pang. 
Oh ! to be so once more, with health and humblff 
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comforty and the sweetest of human blesrings, a 
blessingy indeed, which is more of Heaven than of 
earth— dear, happy peace ! 

Madame Bertrand was not yery fast asleep— 
only dozing, as she said when on awakening she 
saw Dora standing before her: and she good« 
hamooredly asked to know her young lodger^s 
pleasure. 

'^My mother is ill^" replied Dora^ '^and I want 
a doctor." 

Madame Bertraud stared. 

^^lUr she exclaimed^ amazed. ^'Then we 
must have the English doctor — ^Doctor Bichard/' 

Dora coald not help giving a little start. She 
did not want Doctor Bichard ; she herseif could 
not have said why. 

^^Is he a good doctor f she asked doabtfuUy — 
" a very good one, I mean t" 

^^ Good r' screamed Madame Bertrand ; ^ why, 
did he not save Madame Bernard's child that was 
black in the face I And when poor Monsieur Le- 
grand had that brain fever, did he not get him 
through — only is he within now f He would be 
the greatest doctor in Bouen if he were not always 
nobody knows where." 
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" Tfaen let us go f or some one eise," hnrriedly 
aaid Dora ; ^^ I mnst lose no time." 

" I shall go with you to Doctor Richard's," Ma- 
dame Bertrand good-naturedly proposed ; *^ and if 
he is not within, we can only go to Doctor Merson 
— bat I have no great faith in Atm/' she added, 
with an ominous shake of the head. 

They went out together. The night was fine, 
but cool. The chill air did Dora good^ and 
helped to calm her. 

^^I daresayit is only a little natural excitement/' 
she thought, already rallying f rom her fears ; 
^stilly I shall be glad to have advice. I hope 
that Doctor Richard is a good doctor?*' 

And she asked if he lived f ar away. 

"This is the house," answered Madame Ber- 
trand, stopping before a low and very old mansion. 
Dora knew that house well. It stood next to that 
in which Nanette lived. She passed it daily on 
her way to the Mus^e. She knew that grey 
fa9ad69 that low arched door, those grated Windows 
on the ground-floor. Once she had seen the door 
open, and caught a glimpse of a green court with 
mildewed walls, an old shattered fountain, and a 
heap of sculptured rubbish ; but Doctor Bichard^ 
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or indeed anj one, she had never seen aboat the 
place. 

"He ifl within/' said Madame Bertrand; she 
looked np at the first-floor Windows as she spoke— ^ 
they were cartainless. Dora saw a li^ht passing 
f rom room to room, bat she could not see who car* 
ried it. 

"Does Doctor Richard live herel" she in- 
quired, as her companion rang the bell, which ' 
gave a loud dismal peal in the empty rooms witbin. 

" Not always ; bat, poor gentleman ! he spends 
all bis money in buying old things, and he stows 
them away here, you see." 

The light vanished from the Windows above^ a 
Step was heard Coming down the staircase, and 
presently the door opened^ and Dora saw Doctor 
Bichard with bis hat on and a light in his band. 
She saw him, but he did not see her. He only 
saw Madame Bertrand, behind whom she stood, 
in the darkness of the street. 

" Well I" he saidy with good-humoured asperity« 
" Who is ill t Who is dying now, just to vex m^ 
and keep me in Ronen to-night ?" 

" No one is dying, I hope, Monsieur Richard," 
replied Madame Bertrand^ curtsying ; " but Made^ 
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moiselle's mamma ia very poorlj, so we caine for 
you." 

Doctor Richard moved his light tili it feil on 
Dora's face ; his look sfaowed that he recognized 
her, but he betrayed no other token of previoiis 
acqaaintance. He extingaished the candle, put it 
away on the last step of the staircase, then walked 
oat, locking the door behind him. It was piain he 
lived alone in that dreary old mansion. 

'^ How Strange and sharp he looks," thought 
Dora, to whom that night aspect of Doctor Rich- 
ard's dark face gave a very difiFerent Impression 
from that which she had received in Monsieur 
Merand's shop. '^ I hope he is a good doctor. 
I fear he is a wilf ul one." 

At first Doctor Richard walked up the street 
before them. Then suddenly slackening his pace, 
he stayed by Dora's side, and began questioniug 
her. Uow long had her mother been ill, and what 
were the Symptoms t 

^^ She got bad news this morning," replied 
Dora, '^news which agitated her^ and she is 
slightly delirious now. It is this that frightens 
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" There is probably no cause for alarm," he com- 
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posedly replied, *^ thoagh tbere may be some f or 



care/* 



He spoke iio more, and when tbejr reached the 
boiue be followed ber upstairs to ber motber^s 
room, witbout uttering a word. 

^ Mamma, I bave broagbt Dr. Bicbard to see 
JOVL^^ Said Dora, going up to ber mother« 

^^Mydear^we cannot afiFord doctors now/' an- 
swered Mrs. Courtenay, excitedij. ^ Tbey are ex- 
pensive, you know. Besides, tbat is not Doctor 
Bicbard." 

^^Yes, It isT* be good-bnmonredly replied in 
Englisb, and at tbe same time sitting down by ber, 
and taking ber band to feel ber pnlse, ^' I am not 
merely Doctor Bicbard, bat yoor close neigbbonr, 
don't you know tbat f 

Tbe sick lady gave bim a puzzied look, and tben 
witb a wearied sigb sbe let ber npraised bead sink 
back on ber pillow. Doctor Bicbard looked at ber 
vexy attentively ; be leaned back in bis cbair at tbe 
foot of tbe bed, and scanned ber featnres witb tbe 
dosest scrutiny, seeming in no burry eitber to 
«peak or to move. Mrs. Luan stared at bim 
amazed, whilst Dora watcbed bim witb breatbless 
iuspense. At lengtb be rose and looked for bis bat. 
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"Is there nothing to be done, sirt" asked Dora. 

" Not yet," he replied, " bat you may as well 
sit up with her. I shall call again in an hour or 
so, and then I shall know better how to act." 

Dora followed him out of the room. 

" There is no cause f or alarm, sir, is there ?" 
she asked, detaining him at the head of the stair- 
case. 

" Not that I know of ; but to teil you the truth, 
I do not know what is the matter with this lady, 
and I do not wish to prescribe until I have such 
knowledge. I shall call round in an hour or so." 

" But my mother cannot be very ill !" urged 
Dora. " She was so well this morning." 

" I do not think she is very ill," he answered, 
quietly ; " but it is to f eel sure of it that I shall 
come again." 

He left her, and Dora, much relieved, returned 
to her mother's room. But the relief was only 
momentary. As she sat and listened to Mrs. 
Courtenay's gentle wanderings, and looked at her 
flushed face, a subtle but sickening fear crept to 
her heart. What if the blow had been too severe ? 
What if the terror of poverty had irremediably 
shaken a mind of no great strength I For it was a 
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cruel — a veiy crael blow. She need only look at 
Mrs. Loan's doli, heavj face, at her vacant ejes, 
and hands idly clasped on her lap, and see how 
that blow had told on her. She tried to rouse her 
a little. 

^^ Do not look so, annt," she said, going to her 
chair and bending over it, ^^ take your patchwork 
and eheer up. Mamma will get well, and John will 
help US, and I shall draw for Monsieur Merand, 
and all will be right again." 

'* We shall give a party next week," here said 
Mrs. Courtenay, " and your aunt shall wear a yello w 
dress, Dora." 

Mrs. Lnan smiled grimly. 

" She thinks me f oolish !" she said, " does she ? 

Ehr 

She was evidently triumphing in her superior 
wisdom. Dora's eyes grew dim as she looked to- 
wards the bed. 

" Some people look wise and are silly," continued 
Mrs. Luan with a nod. ^^ Oh ! dear, how hot my 
head is I" 

She took off her cap as she spoke, and flung it to 
the other end of the room. 

There was no comfort to receive there, no com- 
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fort, either, to administer. Dora retumed to her 
mother's bedside. 

" It is a party, a beautif ul party," resumed Mrs. 
Courtenay ; " only where is Paul ? You must dance 
with Paul, Dora. Pity you are brother and sister 
—I should have liked you to marry Paul. So ac- 
complished — such a gentleman !" 

" Do listen to her !" scornf uUy said Mrs. Luan, 
still seeming to triumph in her superiority. Then 
she gave a Start, and added abruptly, ^^ That's the 
death-watch I" 

Dora feit almost angry. 

'^ That is Madame Bertrand's great clock tick- 
ing," she replied, warmly. "I wonder, at you, 
aunt !" 

Mrs. Luan stared at her without replying. 
Then she rose, picked up her cap, put it on, af ter 
shaking it, and, to Dora's relief, went to her own 
room. She remained alone with her mother, look- 
ing at her, listening to her in troubled silence. 
The evening, the house, the street, all seemed pre- 
ternaturally still, but Madame Bertrand's clock 
was awfuUy distinct. 

" How cruel of aunt to say that," thought Dora ; 
'* but, poor thing, she knows no better. Why do 

02 
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I listen to that foolish old dock f It is a liiindred 
yearA old, at least, and is in its dotage — why, then, 
dolminditr 

Why is superstition, latent in the human heart, 
ready to Start forth at the first call of soitow? 
Oll I what a relief it was when a ring was heard 
below, when the street-door opened, and Doctor 
Kichard's step came up the staircase. A relief, 
yet Dora's heart beat so with a sudden fear, that 
she could scarcely rise to receive him when he 
entered the roora. Without speaking he went and 
took the chair she had left vacant. He sat down 
again, and he looked at Mrs, Courtenay with the 
dosest attention. Dora stood at the head of the 
bed looking at him with an intent gaze. Years 
afterwards she could have drawn his face from 
niemory as she saw it on this evening, so keen, 
so watchful was the look she bent upon him 
then. Doctor Richard was not very young, and 
he was not at all handsome. He was still in the 
prime and strength of lifo, but he was piain and 
dark. He had a broad massive forehead, strongly 
marked eyebrows, and fine but very piercing eyes. 
Some Stern ness there was in the upper portion of 
his face, but a handsome, genial mouth redeemed it 
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f rom anjthing like coldness. With all this his was a 
perplexing countenance, perhaps because it was 
one of many contrasts, and therefore not easily 
read, Intellect it expressed and power tempered 
by good-humour; but with these attractice gifts 
there were others which qualified them. Doctor 
Eichard looked like a man of strong passions, and 
especially like one with whom anger is both quick 
and vehement. He might be, and probably he was, 
warm-hearted, but he was certainly very warm-* 
tempered. 

Dora looked, not to observe all this, though 
many a time later she remembered and construed 
every one of these signs, but to read in that dark 
expressive face the fate of her sick mother» 
Doctor Richard remained long silent, When he 
spoke at length, it was to say, 

" I am just as much puzzled as before." 
He spoke with a candour rare in medical men. 
They cannot afford it. Their patients expect 
them to be endowed with Godlike infallibility, and 
woe be to them if by word or look they disappoint 
the preposterous expectation I But Doctor Richard 
did not seem to care much for the reputation of 
his professional skill. For without giving Dora 
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time to reply, he continued, " I cannot teil 
yet. Will you let me sit an hour here and 
waitr 

" Certainly ; but it is robbing you of a night's 
sieep, sir." 

"Not it. I can read, you know." 

He took a book out of bis pocket as he spoke, 
and was soon intent upon its contents. The door 
of the inner room opened ere long, and Mrs. Luan 
came forth; but Doctor Richard only tumed a 
page without looking round. Mrs. Luan sat down 
not far from him, and still Doctor Richard was, 
or seemed to be, unconscious of her presence. Thus 
all three sat in painful silence, whilst Mrs. Courte- 
jiay uttered some flighty remark every now and 
then. • 

" Dora," she once exclaimed, eagerly, " is every- 
thing safe?" 

" Yes, mamma, quite safe." 

" I mean the nioney. Because, you see, Mr. 
Brown is in the room." 

She looked significantly at Doctor Eichard, who 
raised bis eyes, gave a little Start of surprise, and 
even coloured slightly. Dora blushed and ex- 
plained hastily, 
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"Mr. Brown was our banker, and we nnfor- 
tunately lost some money through bim/' sbe said ; 
« so '' 

"Mrs. Courtenay connects me witb bim," said 
Doctor Eicbard, witbout lettingber go on ; " pray 
do not apologise." 

" Mr. Brown was a rogue !" remarked Mrs. Luan, 
staring at Doctor Kicbard, wbo retumed tbe look 
witb interest. 

Dora, mucb perplexed and confused, said no- 
tbing. Doctor Riebard preserved tbe greatest 
composure, and resumed bis reading. A book lay 
on tbe table — ^Dora took it up. It was " Epicte- 
tus." Never, alas I bad ber mind feit less inclined 
to receive tbe stoic's teacbing tban it feit tben. 
How bard, bow cold, bow beartless it all seemed ! 
Sbe compelied berself to read, indeed, bat balf tbe 
time sbe found no meaning in tbe words before 
ber. Ever and anon ber eyes wandered from tbe 
page to Doctor Riebard, and every time tbey did 
so, tbey found, on tbeir way, tbe face of Mrs. 
Luan, sitting in tbe gloomy part of tbe room, and 
staring at tbe stranger witb tbat fixed stare wbicb 
one sometimes sees in animals wben a guest to- 
wards wbom tbey feel bat balf friendly is present. 
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That look, of which Doctor Eichard was, or chose 
to seem, unconscious, added to Dora's nervousness, 
She could read iio more — her anxiety was too great ; 
and still time passed, and still Doctor Eichard 
read on, and showed no inclination to go. 

Suddenly a church clock Struck the hour — two 
of the morning ; then a few minutes later another 
clock took up the tale, and another again — for a 
whole quarter of an hour it was two. Dora sat 
no longer reading, but, with her cheek resting on 
the palra of her hand, and her elbow on the table. 
' " Will he never go ? — will he never speak ?" she 
thought ; and she looked towards him almost en- 
treatingly. 

This time Doctor Eichard saw her. He had 
half closed his book on his knee, and bending a 
little forward, he was looking at her keenly and 
intently, If she had been a picture or a statue, his 
gaze could not have been a more fixed one than it 
was. 

" How is she f — What is it t" whispered Dora, 
rising, and going up to him, for such a look, she 
thought, could have but one meaning. 

Mrs. Courtenay had fallen into a gentle sleep. 
Dora's expressive eyes asked: ^'Is this good?" 
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And Doctor Richard nodded and smiled, put his 
book in his pocket, and rose to go. He was silent^ 
and Dora, taking tbe hint, let him out without 
speaking. 

" Well, sir ?" she said eagerly, as soon as the 
door was closed upon them, and they stood on the 
landing. 

" Well," he replied, " I know all about it now, 
and Mrs. Courtenay sleeps without an opiate, 
which I did not dare to give her. I believe she 
will be well in a few days ; but if, as I fear, men- 
tal uneasiness be at the root of her disease, pray do 
all you can to compose her." 

Poor Dora ! this threw her back on her almost 
forgotten trouble. Doctor Richard saw her eyes 
grow dim, and her lips quiver. But he could do 
or say nothing, and he merely bade her a good 
night. 

"Good night, sir," said Dora, following him 
down ; " I thank you much, very much — will you 
come again ?" 

He seemed surprised at the Suggestion. 

" Of course I shall," he said — " there, do not 
come down any f urther — I can let myself out ; the 
night air is keen." 
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Bat Dora wonld follow him to the street door, 
and even hold the light for him down the street. 
Ue walked awaj a f ew steps, then came back. 

^ Yon need not sit np with Afrs. Coartenay," 
he Said. ^ I feel qaite soie of her now. Good 
night.'' 

He held out his hand. Dora gave him hers, 
and thanked him again. He pressed her hand, 
and that with so cordial, so friendij a grasp, that 
as he walked away and Dora closed the door npon 
him, she thonght, with some emotion, '^ I am sore 
Doctor Richard is a f riend." And so he was — a 
fast, tme friend to her. Such a friend as life 
grants to few. 
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CHAPTEß XIII. 

TITHEN Dora softly entered her mother^s room 
" ' the next morning, she foand Mrs. Oour- 
tenaj still sleepiug. Her head lay on her pillow, 
her hands were clasped, and in the subdaed light, 
which stole in horizontal rays through the closed 
shatters, she looked so calm, so peacefnl, that 
Dora's last apprehensions vanished as by enchant- 
ment. Her face was radiant when she went forth 
into the little sitting-room^ and there found Ma- 
dame Bertrand, who brought the intimation that 
Monsieur Merand was below. 
. " Ask him to come up," whispered Dora, " but 
teil him my mother has been ill and that we must 
speak low." 

Presently Monsieur Merand came up on tip-toe, 
and with raany whispered apologies for troubling 
Mademoiselle, he told his errand. 

In her distress at the unexpected catastrophe of 
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the Eedmore Mines, Bora bad left her portfolio 
behind her. This Monsieur Merand now broaght 
back^ bat not without having, as he confessed, first 
inspected its Contents. His own drawing he had 
found^ also Dora's copy of Keyser^s mosic lesson, 
and concerning this he now ventared to speak. 
With an air of difBdent yet injared candour, he 
asked to know if Dora had been working for any 
other dealer. Her freedom to do so Monsieur 
Merand never questioned, but then he could as- 
sure her that she would find him as liberal as any 
other member of the trade. 

" Now, with regard to that drawing of Keyser's,'* 
he added, in his most insinuating tone, ^^ I should 
like it much if it were not secured." 

^* It is not/' honestly replied Dora, and in the 
fulness of her heart she was going to add that 
Monsieur Merand was welcome to it, when the 
door opened and Dr. Kichard entered the room. 
Dora forgot the dealer and the drawing in a mo« 
ment. 

^^ Mamma is sleeping," she said, eagerly — ^^ is 
that a good sign, Doctor Eichard t" 

" A very good sign," he answered, smiling. 

'' I believe, however, she will soon waken." 
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*' Then I shall wait tili she does." 

He took a chair, and put down his hat. He 
evidently did not think that Dora's business with 
Monsieur Merand could be of a private nature. 
The portfolio lay open on the table, the drawing 
was displayed to Doctor Richard's view, and he 
unceremoniously bent forward to see it better. 

" What a fine drawing!" he exclaimed — "isthat 
yours, Miss Courtenay ?" 

^^It is," she replied, blushing a little, "and 
Monsieur Merand wants to purchase it from 
me. 

But either Doctor Richard's entrance, or his 
praise of Dora's performance, had changed Mon- 
sieur Merand's mood, for he looked superciliously 
at the drawing, put forth his nether lip, and said, 
curtly, 

" Yes, I want a drawing that size ; but this is 
not one of your best efforts, Mademoiselle ?" 

Dora changed colour. Was Monsieur Merand 
going to tum critical in the hour when she most 
needed his admiration ? 

" Nonsense, Monsieur Merand," put in Doctor 
Richard — " that is a first-rate drawing." 

" Not in ray opinion," drily said Monsieur Me- 
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luidy thmsting his hands into bis pockelSy and 
looking lather defiandv at his costomer. 

^ I cannot do better,*^ said Dofiy ynih a wistfol 
look. 

Monäeur Menind looked at the diawing again, 
asd gmmbled something aboat being in a hunr, 
and not being able to help himself. DcMra fdt 
mordfied, bnt neoessitj is a haid mistress^ and this 
was not the time to revolt against Monsienr Me* 
rand^s ciiticism, howe^er haish and unpleasant it 
might be. 

^ And what do jon expect for this V^ he asked, 
af ter a while. 

Dora hesitated. 

^ Say two hundred francs,^ saj$;ested Monsieur 
Merand, cayalierly. 

Befoie Dora could answer, Doctor Richard in* 
terfered. 

^ I sappose jou mean fonr hnndred^'' he said, 
veiy coolly. 

*^ Doctor Kichard," hotly answered Monsienr 
Alerandy 'Mo I meddle in joor business? — do I 
go and prescribe for your patients ?" 

" My dear sir, would my patients foUow your 
prescriptions \" was the amused reply. 
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" Well, then, I decline to submit to your inter- 
ference, Doctor Kichard ! I will give Mademoi- 
selle two hiindred francs — that and no more." 

** And I will engage, by sending that drawing 
to a honse I know in London, to get her, if not 
four hundred francs for it, at least three hundred 
and fifty." 

Doctor Kichard spoke confidently ; Monsieur 
Merand looked blank. 

'^ I cannot lielp myself," he said at length, and 
speaking very suUenly. " I will give Mademoi- 
selle the three hundred and fifty francs. I do 
not gain a franc by the transaction — ^not one," he 
added with an injured look. 

Doctor Bichard chuckled, and seemed excess- 
ively amused. 

" I declare it is better than a play to hear you I" 
he said good-humouredly. " Only to think of your 
wanting to pass off these tricks upon me, Monsieur 
Merand !" 

Monsieur Merand looked as if he did not know 
whether to be entertained or angry at the cool 
tone in which his customer addressed him. He 
took the wisest course, however, and, not deigning 
to answer him, he turned to Dora, to whom he 
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Said very civilly — " When may I have the draw- 
ing, Mademoiselle Y* 

'* I should like to give it a f ew last toaches ; 
and if my mother is so far well that I can leave 
her, I shall work at it to-day, Monsieur Merand." 

'^Then I bope she will be well," he said a little 
crossly. ^ Good moming ;" and with the look of 
a conqaered man, he left the room. 

Dora tnmed towards Doctor Kichard. Her 
beaming face expressed her thanks before they 
were spoken. He gave her no time to utter a 
Word. 

" Do not," he said quickly. " You would not 
have had me stand by and see yoa robbed ? Why, 
your drawing is worth more than the sum I have 
stated." 

" I cannot anderstand it," replied Dora, looking 
perplexed ; " I never knew I was so clever ; but 
however that may be, I do cordially thank you. 
Money is invaluable to me just now, Doctor 
Eichard." 

He nodded gravely, as mach as to say, " Äh ! 
yes, I know — the Kedmore Mines;" and as he 
heard Mrs. Courtenay talking to Mrs. Luan with- 
in, he asked if he could not see her. Dora went 
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in bef ore him, then came back and signed him to 
foUow her. 

Mrs. Courtenay was sitting up in her bed. She 
looked calm and collected ; and, indeed^ was so 
far recovered, that Doctor ßichard's presence 
Startled and surprised her. At once she looked to 
her daughter for explanation. 

^^ Yoa have been quite unwell^ mamma/' said 
Dora smiling, ^* and Doctor Richard, who is onr 
neighbour, called in to see yoa. And what do 
yoa think, mamma, Monsiear Merand came a 
qaarter of an hoar ago to ask me for a drawing 
from one of the pictares in the Gallery. And he 
is in a desperate harry for it. So do make haste 
and get well." 

^^ And the Bedmore Mines/' said Mrs. Coarte- 
nay plaintively ; ^^ I did not dream that, did I, 
Dora!" 

" No, indeed, yoa did not. Bat the Bedmore 
Mines are here now/' she added gaily, showing 
her little right band. ^^ Yoa mast know, mamma, 
that I am quite clever. Doctor Bichard has been 
looking at my last drawing whilst yoa alept, and 
he thinks that Monsiear Merand scarcely pays 
me enough. He advises me to raise my terms, 

YOL. I. P 
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and,^ continaed Dora, suddenly dropping the 
present for the past tense, *^ I have done it ; f or 
he spoke opposite Monsiear Merand himself, who 
could not deny it, and gave me nearlj a hundred 
per Cent, more at once. So what do you think of 
allthatr 

Mrs. Coartenay, scarcely able to think at all, 
looked both confosed and happy. She also 
looked grateful,. and her mild blue eyes were 
raised to Doctor Kichard's face with an expression 
he could not mistake. He smiled kindly, and 
sitting down by her bedside, entered into conver- 
sation with her. He attacked the Bedmore Mines 
at once, and put the matter in a cheerful and 
airy point of view, which happened to be particu- 
larly snited to Mrs. Courtenay's turn of mind. 

" Such catastrophes/' said Doctor Richard, " are 
like ndlway accidents and steamboat coUisions, 
the only variety of modern life. The ups and 
downs formerly were of another nature. Beauti- 
ful ladies were not safe for a moment, eapecially 
when they were wealthy, but were the lawf ul prey 
of the king, his favourites, and hia powerful sub- 
jects. As to men, the strong band was the right 
sort of band then. Themis had not merely her 
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eyes bandaged, but fast closed in sieep. Every 
man had to be bis own policeman, and, as a 
natnral consequence, bis own judge and Jury. 
Tbis variety of occupations must, to say tbe least 
of it, bave made a gentleman irritable, and ac- 
counts for many little pecuiiarities of tbose days 
wbicb would otberwise be inexplicable to our mo- 
dern ideas. And now, you see, all tbat is done, 
for lovers do not kidnap beiresses, but companies 
wbeedle tbem out of tbeir gold. Robin Hood or 
Claude Duval neitber put bisbops to ransom, nor 
dance minuets witb fine ladies on tbe bigbway ; 
but for all tbat, money flies out of our pockets by 
a magical process called bigb interest. Sad, very 
sad, Mrs. Courtenay, only, you know^ we are not 
bom witb pockets.** 

"Dear me, to be sure not P cried Mrs. Courte- 
nay, mucb Struck witb tbe fäct, wbicb bad never 
occurred to ber bef ore ; ^^ tbat is a very original 
remark, Doctor Bicbard." 

^flt is none of mine," be answered, smiling; 
^' but it is füll of pbilosopby. So let us bear witb 
tbis catastropbe^ wbicb we cannot mend, and let 
US bless our stars tbat it is not tbe destruction of 
life or limb, as it migbt be if it occurred tbrough 

p2 
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a railway or a steamer. Loss of money is, after 
all, the least of the three modern evils." 

" I think so/' said Mrs. Courtenay, brightening. 
^* I have always had a horror of being drowned or 
disfigured, and I would much rather lose my shares 
of the Redmore Mines than even my left eye." 

She looked quite gay and cheerful again, and in 
this mood Doctor Richard left her, promising to 
call again in the evening. 

Mrs. Courtenay was charmed with her medical 
attendant. " How kind he seems 1 " she said. 

"Seems!" repeated Dora, with emotion; "i«, 
mamma. Twice he came to you yesterday even- 
ing, and he sat up here tili past two rather than 
prescribe an opiate, which, it seems, might have 
injured you. And think how kind it was of him 
to interfere with Monsieur Merand on my behalf. 
Monsieur Merand looked so angry I I am sorry 
to lose my good opinion of him, but I am afraid 
he has almost cheated me. How kind, though, of 
Doctor Richard not to mind exposing him. 

" Yes, very kind," murmured Mrs. Courtenay. 
"And when are you to get the money, Dora f" 

" To-day, if I can finish my drawing," eagerly 
replied her daughter. " Indeed, I had better go 
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at once," she added, rising ; " Monsieur Merand is 
in a hurry f or it, and I am in a hurry f or Monsieur 
Merand's five-franc pieces." 

"Yes, I wish you had the money," ratlier 
querulously said Mrs. Gourtenay. 

Dora saw she could trust her mother to Mrs. 
Luan's care, and that it would be better for her 
to go and calm the poor lady's mind by the prospect 
of gain, the only prospect which then seemed to 
have any charm in it for Mrs. Courtenay. So 
with a cheerfulness half real, half put on — alas I 
how many things are so put on by brave hearts, 
heroism^ patience^ and the rest — ^Dora took her 
portfolio and went forth. On her way she 
thought, " Since I am selling the drawing, I no 
longer want the frame ; and since it is not ready, 
had I not better go and teil that poor Dubois not 
to make it. Poor fellow I I hope he will not be 
too much disappointed !" 

Dora found the door of the Dubois' ajar, and 
she pushed it open hesitatingly ; but she was not 
prepared for the sight that met her view. Her 
frame, bright as gilding could make it, stood be- 
fore her, held by Monsieur Dubois, whose band 
had got miraculously well during the night, and no 
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less a person than Doctor Richard stood with his 
back to her. He turned round, and seemed sur- 
prised to see her, whilst constemation appeared 
on Madame Dubois' face, and Monsieur Dabois 
turned pale as a ghost. 

^^ Doctor Bichard/' said Dora, reddening, '^ was 
that man's band unwell t" 

^' Unwell I no. Has he been imposing on you, 
Miss Courtenay ? I suppose he was out of work 
— a child m, eh r 

" Yes," replied Dora, " that is it. Was it not 
true !" 

Doctor Richard laughed heartily, and seemed 
much amused. 

" The old Story !" he said. " My dear young 
lady," he added, ^^ why did you not look at the 
man's low, mean face, and read him f His story 
is this. I have kept him in work for the last six 
weeks, and during that time neither he, nor his 
wife, nor his children, nor even the white hen, has 
had a moment's ailment I" 

Dora was mortified. She had been cheated and 
deceived, and Doctor Richard only laughed at her 
simplicity. 

^^He is a low vagabond," resumed Doctor 
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Bichard, still speaking English, bat shaking his 
forefinger good-humouredly at the culprit, who 
looked extremely uneasy, " but clever, Miss Cour- 
tenay, a self-taught genius ; and though it is 
abominable that he shonld thus impose upon you, 
I cannot afford to be angry with him. Look at 
that frame I have jast bought. There is fancy and 
invention for you 1 Look at that foHage !" 
. " Excuse me, Doctor Richard," said Dora, 
gently touching his arm, and looking both amused 
and pnzzled, " but this frame was made for me." 

" Have they sold you my frame f " 

" Doctor Eichard, I ordered it." 

" So did I, Miss Courtenay." 

They exchanged looks — ^then Doctor Richard 
burst out laughing. 

" The vagabond 1 — the low vagabond !" he said 
again. ^^ He wanted, perhaps, to seil the same 
frame twice over. Now, Miss Courtenay, take my 
advice, do not let yourself be so easily imposed 
upon. But what a pity the rascal should be so 
clever ! Look at that design, how correct and how 
graceful, and those I have at home are better still. 
I must forgive him, Miss Courtenay, for the sake 
of that leaf I" 
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Dom blnshed and langhecL 

^Bnt^ Doctor Bicbard,'' sbe stammered^ ^the 
demga is not his — *tiA mine, I drew itJ^ 

^ Yoa drew it, Miss Coortenay T 

^ Yes. I wanted it f or mj drawing, and I drew 
several desigus^ bot be told me tbis was tbe best- 
and so ^ 

Sbe did not proceed. Doctor Bicbard was an 
altered man. Tbe veins in bis forebead were 
tbick and swollen^ and bis fnll brown eyes bnmed 
witb resentment so bligbting tbat it almost 
frigbtened ber. Tbe amusement witb wbieb be 
bad beard Dora teil of tbe imposition practised 
npon ber ranisbed wben be tbns leamed tbe frand 
attempted on bimself« 

" And so tbey were your drawings f* be cried 
at length^ speaking angriljr and fast, and evidently 
in a great rage. ^^ Your drawings, wbicb tbe rascal 
passed upon me f or bis ; and I, a goll as I ever 
am, believed bim." 

His look, as it feil on tbe convicted gilder, ex- 
pressed tbe most vebement indignation. Evidently 
Doctor Bicbard fonnd notbing bumoroos or enter- 
taining in being made a dupe of. 

^^ Is not tbis abborrent and shamef ul t" be pro- 
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ceededy addressing the gilder in French, which he 
spoke forcibly and well. " You might have spared 
yourself this disgrace, and been none the poorer. 
Nay, the truth should have broaght jou in more 
than that base lie." 

Monsieur Dubois murmured some unintelligible 
replj, but already Doctor Kichard's anger had 
melted into scorn. His brow grew smooth again, 
his brown eyes resumed their serenity^ and he barst 
into a hearty laugh at his own expense. 

^^To think of my addressing that low-minded 
wretch as if he could know the beauty of truth/' 
he Said, turning to Dora. " Whereas she never 
left her well^ so far as he is concemed. But how 
are we to deal with this rascal, Miss Courte- 
nay t Who keeps the f rame ? I ordered it, but 
then you gave the design, so that if you want 
it " 

" I do not," repHed Dora, colouring a little. 

" Then I shall keep it," he said readily. " I shall 
call again and settle with you, sir," he added, giving 
Monsieur Dubois a significant look ; ^^ for I can see 
in your face, Miss Courtenay," he continued, look- 
ing at her with a smile, as they both left the place, 
'^ that I must not be too hard on this guilty couple 
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in yonr presence. Yoa looked qnite starded a 
while ago." 

^ Yoa looked veiy angnr, Doctor Richard.** 

^*DId I? Well, Saint Angastine savs that 
each man bears within himself Adam, Eve, and 
the serpent, and I confess I find it so. Often that 
weak Adam, and fraQ Eve, and tempting serpent 
are bnsy with me. So lest Adam shonid prevail 
against me, I now leave that sneaking impostor 
and his wife. I have no donbt they are qnarrel* 
ling now, with the boy looking on, and the white 
hen cackling. Let them I Confess that yoa 
think me a fool P he abraptly added, stepping on 
the staircase to look hard at Dorn. 

" Yoa f orget that I, too, was deceived," replied 
Dora, smiling. 

** In matters of which yoa conld have little or 
no knowledge. But if I had looked at the man's 
head, I might have known he coald not be the 
aathor of that beautif al drawing. Yet it was that 
which blinded me. I saw it, and forgot the man. 
So there is ever something to accoant for my mis- 
takes ; for it is a hnmiliating conf ession, thongh a 
trae one, to say that it is my lot to be deceived. 
There is something inexpressively persuasive and 
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convincing to me in an assertion. A child's false- 
hood has often prevailed over me, and yet, Miss 
Coortenay, I am not an idiot, I assare you." 

He spoke with a gravity which nearly discon- 
certed Dora. 

" I can see you are much inclined to laugh/' he 
resumed ; ^^ bat you are all wrong. It is idiotic to 
be so easily deceived, and yet I am no idiot — ^I 
maintain it in the face of what has just occurred. 
Do not protest ; bat just allow me to foUow out 
my argument. You have read Don Quixote, I 
have no doubt ; well, then, has it not strack you 
that this unfortunate gentleman commits but one 
error, only it is the first ; in all eise he is shrewd, 
clever, sensible, well informed. This is my case. 
Ninety-nine things I see clearly; but the hun- 
dredth which escapes me is just the keystone of 
the edifice. If that Dubois had assured me that 
he was benevolent, humane, a kind husband, a 
faithful friend, I should have been amused at his 
attempting to practise on my credulity ; but he said 
I am an untaught genius, and I became his vic- 
tim r 

Doctor Richard spoke very composedly of his 
deficiencies, as composedly, indeed, as if they con- 
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cemed him not. Dora, thongh she heard him in 
silence, drew her own ooDdasioDS. Thoogh his 
brown eyes were pierciDg enougfa, ejes that could 
see f ar and deep, they were moie penetrating than 
shrewd. The glamonr of imagination ooold baffle 
the keenness of that vision, and Doctor Richard 
belonged to the class of men who are to be the 
victims of their inf eriors. He knew it, bat the 
knowledge availed him not. 

^ His very gifts betray him," thonght Dora, ''and 
have kept him back in the race of life. Poor 
fellow,** she continaed, in her mental soliloqny, as 
he left her, and walked away briskly, ^ I am af rald 
he spends his money very f oolishly. What conld 
he want with all those frames, now f* 

Dora shook her head at Dr. Richard's impra- 
dence, and was still censoring him when she enter- 
ed the Gallery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

npHERE were some last touches to be bestowed 
-*" on the mosic lesson, and Dora lingered over 
her task. For suppose Monsieur Merand should 
again find fault with this drawing, and utter those 
severe remarks which, in Dora's present position, 
it would be so hard to hear ? Whilst she was thus 
engaged in the picture-gallery, she heard a step 
behind her chair, and looking round in some snr- 
prise at the unwonted interruption^ she saw Doctor 
Richard. 

** Will you allow me to make one or two sug- 
gestions to jou^ Miss Courtenay f he said, in his 
easy way. 

Dora assented with a little flush of emotion, 
which Doctor Richard did not seem to perceive. 
He proceeded with his suggestions, as he called 
them ; and keen, subtle suggestions they were, im- 
plying no small amount of theoretical and practi- 
ca! skilL 
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'* He talks more like a painter than like a doc- 
tor," thonght Dora, ''and, indeed, moie like a 
Professor than like either.'' 

''Ton draw, Doctor Richard?" she oould not 
help saying. 

^ YeSy 1 do all my own illustrationSy" he care- 
lessly replied. 

« He is a writer npon art," thonght Dora. 

But memoiy, though questioned, remained 
mute, and had nothing to teil abont Doctor 
Bichard's name. 

^ Ton did well to take this prettj little mnsic- 
lesson," he resamed — ^ here, at least, imagination 
is free. I am not an inqnisitive man, not in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; my neighboor^s busi- 
ness tronbles me not, but I confess to you that a 
little picture by one of the minor Dutch painters 
once gave me many a pleasant honr. The 
burgher father, the matronly mother, and the 
danghter fair and blooming, were all primly seat- 
ed before me. The room was large, rather dark, 
perbaps^ with plenty of plate, and two blue china 
vases on an oaken sort of dresser. It was all so 
minntely painted, that the Eastem pattern of the 
carpet; the flowering of the brocade in the mo- 
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ther*s dressy the fine lace cape of the daaghter, 
were recognizable, and could have been identified. 
The picture was aboat two hundred years old. 
Two handred years, and their vidssitudes, batües, 
and generations had passed since that calm home 
had been somewhere in one of the old Dntch 
cities. I would have given anything to have had 
tlie power of going back for a while to those large 
oaken rooms, with their substantial forniture — to 
have conversed with these people, or, if that were 
too ambitions a desire, considering that I do not 
know Dutch, to have seen them in their daily life, 
and hoosehold occnpations. Surely there mast 
have been some Chamber upstairs in which that 
merchant kept his money-bags, or reckoned his 
toiip bolbs ? Surely, too, that good dame must 
have had her empire in wide store-rooms, with jars 
of pickles and preserves. As for the young lady, 
I could imagine her bower with birds, and an em- 
broidery frame, and a looking-glass in the win- 
dow. I could imagine all that, but as in a dream ; 
for, after all, this supposed merchant may have 
beea some hard reader, a disciple of Grotius, who 
stored books, and not gold, and who scomed tulips. 
His wife, in her way, may have set her miud 
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above mere hoosehold comforts, and been a stern 
Christian, and between these two the poor young 
damsel probably led a duU life. I doubt if she 
had birds. Their singing would have distarbed 
her papa's studies, and her severe mamma held 
embroidery a profane loss of time, and condemned 
her to knitting and her Bible. So, you see, here 
are two totally di£Ferent versions of the same story; 
and having found that I could thus constract not 
two, but twenty, I turned the picture with its face 
to the wall, and forbade it to speak to me more/' 

Did he speak in jest or in eamest? Dora 
could not teil, but stole a doubtfui look at Doctor 
Bichard, but he seemed unconscious of her sur- 
prise. He spoke with the composure of one who 
is unaware of having said anything unusual, and 
with the facility which comes from the habit of 
being listened to. 

^^ Is he a lecturer, an author, or both t" thought 
Dora ; ^^ and yet there is something in him which 
belongs to none of these — something of the man 
of the World, who makes himself at home every- 
where and with everyone." 

But if Doctor Bichard had no suspicion of the 
Gonjectures in which Dora indulged concerning 
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him, he saw very well that her pencil remained idle. 

"I niust not prevent you from working," he 
Said, smiling ; and renewing his promise to call on 
Mrs. Oourtenay in the evening, he left her. 

As he walked away, Dora's look foUowed him a 
little pensively. 

"Poor fellowl" she thought, contrasting his 
erect figure and easy carriage with his indifferent 
apparel, " I fear he has been sadly tossed about 
by life. Medicine, art, authorship have not done 
mach for him !" 

Bat she admired him for all that. She ad- 
mired him as the independent and the clear- 
sighted always admire a vigorous and original 
mind, even thoagh Fortune should not have fa- 
voured it. 

Dora left before the closing of the Gallery; 
and as she passed by the open library-door on her 
way downstairs, she saw Doctor Bichard reading 
within. A heävy folio lay open bafore him, and 
he was absorbed in its contents. 

" Doctor Bichard has not got many patients," 
thought Dora; "I wonder whether he reads on 
medicine or on art ? And to think of his spend- 
Ing so much money at Monsieur Merand's I" 

VOL. I. Q 
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To receive from and not to spend with that 
gentleman was now Dora's errand on her way 
home* She entered his shop with slight hesita«* 
tion ; bat Monsieur Merand was an altered man« 
The drawing was perfect, and he had but one 
regret — ^he must pay Mademoiselle in silver five- 
franc pieces.. But with her bright smile Dora 
tied up the welcome though. cumbersome coins in 
her pocket-handkerchief, and thus laden^ went 
home. 

"Here are news from the Bedmore Mines," 
gaily Said Dora, and opening her pocket-handker- 
chief, she scattered its Contents on her mother^s 
bed« 

Mrs. Oourtenay's eyes glistened as she saw 
the silver shower. 

" It is not that I am so f ond of money," she 
apologetically said; ^^but then one cannot do with* 
out it." 

Mrs. Luan was mute, but Dora saw the flush 
on her sallow cheek, and could read its meaning» 
Dora feit happy, and happiness is loquacious. 
She told thera how she had worked at her draw- 
ing, how gracious Monsieur Merand had been, 
and in all she said. the name of Doctor Richard 
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invariably carae back, Mrs. Courtenay was too 
mach pleased with her medical attendant to cen- 
sure this frequent repetition of his name; bat 
wheiiy even after dinner, Dora took up the theme, 
Mrs. Laan, who had been almost silent siace the 
preceding da/s catastrophe, now looked ap, and 
Said sallenly— 
. " I hate Doctor Richard !" 

"AuntP cried Dora amazed — ^too mach amazed 
to be indignant. 

'* I hate him 1" resamed Mrs. Laan ; " look at 
his clothes — shabbjr ; he is no good doctor, not he! 
He is nothing — no one — nobody." 

She was almost excited now. Dora would 
have answered, and perhaps with less respect and 
gentleness than she generally showed to Mrs. Laan 
— for her cheeks were äashed and her eyes 
sparkled — if Doctor Kichard himself had not at 
that precise moment been shown ap by Madame 
Bertrand. 

" A good sign when the patient is lively," he 
Said, going to Mrs. Coartenay's bed with a plea- 
sant sinile ; " bat I do not mean to give up my 
attendance yet. Yoa are not quite well, my 
dear madam." 

q2 
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'^ I do not f eel qaite well, doctor, bat mach bet- 
ter — oh! so mach better,*' she added with her 
little raising of the voice. 

He sat down by her and feit her pnlse.' As 
Mrs. Coartenay drew back her band the motion 
disturbed the coanterpane, and the five-franc 
pieces which Dora had left and forgotten there^ 
rolled on the floor with many a silver ring. Doctor 
Kichard gave a little start of sarprise, and Dora 
blnshed. 

'^ I put them there to show mamma that I can 
earn money," she said, trying to laugh it off, ^^ for, 
thanks to you, Doctor Richard, Monsieur Merand 
has been liberal." 

She began picking up the fallen coins, and 
Doctor Kichard assisted her. When he handed 
her those which he had gathered he was smiling, 
and Dora could not help thinking how different 
was the warm genial face she now looked at, from 
the dark wrathful countenance she had seen that 
morning. That was all storm — this was all sun- 
shine. 

" I am sure he is good," thought Dora ; " he 
looks as pleased as if that money were bis !" 

^^ Doctor ßichard," she said aloud, ^' I met Ma- 
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dame Dubois. Slie begged hard to be forgiven ." 

" Will you forgive them, Miss Courtenay !" 

" Yes — will not you ?" 

" No ; you know the Chinese saying, ^ If I am 
deceived once, the blame lies with the deceiver ; 
but if I am twice deceived, the blame lies with 
me. 

Doctor Richard spoke so positively, that Dora 
was silenced. 

" Now, Miss Courtenay," he resumed, " do not 

think me, soft as I have proved myself, a victim to 

the dreadful delusion of the deserving poor. 

There are such, I suppose, but just as there are 

deserving rieh, in a very moderate ratio. No, I 

do not ast for that wonderful bird — a virtuous 

man in distress. I am satisfied to take humanity 

stich as it is, and relieve its sufferings so far as I 

can, which is very little; but I have a streng 

• 
hatred for moral ugliness, and so when I get such 

a reptile as the gilder in my path, and can see no 

redeeraing trait in him, I leave him to shift for 

himself. Some people will be drowned like the 

man in the story, and who can prevent it t Listen 

to that drunken wretch now shouting down the 

Street. Who can save him f " 
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*^ Foor fe!!ov r* ooinpaBioiiatelT sud Mis. O 
leosj; ^it is all the dder. Perluips tdo drink 
«ioey Doctor Bicfaaid, and do not knoir hov per- 
fidi JOS dder ift. I dou TUmh ve came here fiist, 
I acmaO j goc tipsT T sud Mr. ComtenaT, nisiiig 
her Toioe in aipanpinent at tbe onungeness of the 
fact ; ^ and aU for one g^ass of cider.^ 

^Indeedr* exclaimed Doctor Bidiard, mach 
anwuwL 

''Idid,^ emphadcallT continaed IiItk. Comte- 
nar. ^ I came in tot wann, and Madame Ber- 
truid wonU make me taste Iier oder. I took one 
glaas, and mj head began spinning, oh ! so mnch. 
* Madame Bertnmd,* I cried, ' jonr eider is Teij 
good,bntit is Tciy perfidioosf 'Not at all, ma- 
dame,' she leplied; 'jrna are CMÜya little diay.' 
Doctor lUchaid, joa ma j belieTe me^ I ooqM not 
get upstairs — I had to sit down on the Steps; and 
I raost have been reaUr tipsT, for it seems I ffot 
SO affectionat^ and sqoeeaed Madame Bertiand's 
hand qoite fondlj. And I talked so-— oh ! how I 
did talk! Poor Dom came down to me a little 
f rightened, and what do yon think I said to her, 
doctor ? 'Dora,' I said, ' jon are a dear, good giri, 
bat I most saj it, onee for all — ^I have never toU 
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yoa before, but I must teil you now. You stay 
too long at your prayers in the moming; and 
then, Dora, yoii are too fastidioos abont your 
dress. It is all very well to be pious, and to wear 
sice collars, bat still, Dora, thongh I like it, I 
also like not to be kept so long from my break- 
fast, so please to mend I' Dora was quite be- 
wildered, poor dear ! at the lecture, bat she helped 
me npstairs, and I took a nap in my ohair and 
^oke quite well. And thaft is how I got tipsy on 
a glass of eider; and, Doctor Bichard," added 
Mrs. Courtenay, raising her voice in "wonder at her 
own Suggestion, ^^ think what a terrible effect a 
good many glasses nrast have." 

Dora had feit rather uncomfortable during this 
i>arrative, especially st :that portion which referred 
to the length of her devotions, and the uicety of 
her coUars; bat though Doctor Richard seemed 
mach amased, he never looked at her. Moreover, 
iiis manner as he listened and spoke to Mrs. Cour- 
tenay expressed a gentle and respectful sympathy 
that went to Dora*s very heart. With Dora her*- 
self, when he addressed her, his tone, his looks, 
his bearing, were those of a feiend — kind, but not 
too familiär. His manner, which had been a liltle 
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abrupt at first, was now tempered bj a refinement 
and a courtesy which to Dora seemed both rare 
and delightful. She thought she had never met 
with 80 perfect a gentleman. Did her bright open 
face betray her secret admiration, or was it part of 
Doctor Kichard's plan to fascinate both mother 
and danghter ? £ven a keen observer niight have 
failed to settle this question, but the dullest must 
have Seen that Doctor Richard bestowed a cousider* 
able portion of bis attention on Miss Courtenay. 
Even when he spoke to her mother, it was on Dora 
that bis eyes rested. Few people had ever looked 
at this girl coldly, the Hght in her face compelled 
corresponding warmth in the gazer, and Doctor 
Richard obeyed the general rule. When she 
spoke he smiled and listened with evident pleasure 
to the little sallies by which she endeavoured to 
amuse her mother. When she was silent his gaze 
wandered towards her, and rested on her radiant 
face and light figure, with evident enjoyment. She 
was like a Titian or a Giorgione to him, a glorious 
bit of colour lighting those dull rooms, and con- 
trasting in its brightness with the paleness and 
subdued tints of age, as seen in Mrs. Courtenay and 
Mrs. Luan. 
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Now there is a subject on which women have a 
quickness of perception nothing can baffle — it is 
the Impression they produce. Dora knew, as well 
as if Doctor Richard had sworn it, that he admired 
her. She had been accustomed to such admiration 
formerly, and had received it too often to be mis- 
taken now. What she saw, Mrs. Oourtenay saw 
too, only she drew maternal conclusions which 
Dora left in abeyance — that Doctor Richard was 
a very fasciuating man, a very kind one, too ; how 
delightful if he were to marry Dora 1 Good, in- 
nocent soul 1 She never looked at Doctor Richard's 
coat, nor asked herseif how he could keep a wife 
and rear a family! The future had, in more 
senses than one, ever been a sealed book to this 
amiable and improvident lady. Mrs. Luan, too, 
being a woman, saw what was going on, and con- 
jectured. Her slow, duU mind fastened on Doctor 
Richard's admiration of her niece with the tenacity 
of a leech, and extracted all that such admiration 
could possibly yield. 

She already disliked the man, as the bearer of 
woeful tidings ; she now hated him as being poor^ 
and Coming to the house to rob them of their only 
Support. In her sluggish way she had thought 
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over their position, since the preceding morning, 
and she had realized the fact that Dora was now 
their mainstay. John would help ; but Mrs. Luan 
ooald not bear to rob poor John, and she was will- 
ing to lean heavil j, if need be, apon her niece. 

Such being the case, why did that needy doctor 
eoming hankering after Dora ? They did not 
want hiin. Let him begone, with his shabby 
clothes and look of decayed gentility I For that 
Doctor Bichard's admiration might be the disin^ 
terested feeling which many men yield to a young 
and fascinating woman, Mrs. Luan did not admit 
in that moment of selfish terror. She only saw 
the danger ; and she not merely saw it, but she 
magnified it tenfold. 

Doctor iEUchard was too quick and observant not 
to becotne aware of Mrs. liuan's hard, intent bok, 
Zt annoyed him, yet, thanks to the blindness of 
which he was uselessly conscious, its mekning was 
not apparent to him. He saw a duU, heavy-looV 
ing lady, with a hideous piece of patchwork on her 
lap, and he feit that there was something unplea- 
aant to him, almost repugnant in her aspect ; bat 
be never thought that this low-browed woman was 
the Nemesis of his life. He never thought, as^ after 
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spending an hour and more with Mfs. Courtenay 
and her daughter, he took his leave, that the wo- 
man who rose and gave him a cold, lifeless hand, 
was the arbitress of his f ate ; that from her would 
spring the greatest sorrows and the greatest joys 
of his existence. That this being, his moral and 
intellectual inferior, would nevertheless rule him 
with a rod of iron in weal and in woe, Doctor 
Kichard never suspected. 

^^ Poor thing ! she is predestined to a brain dis- 
ease/' was his medical conclusion, as he looked at 
her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TT7HAT subtle and mysterioas chain of small 
' ' events is it which we so often qualify as 
inevitablet Is tkere anything not immediately 
dependent on God's will to which "inevitable" 
does really apply f Are we not free to avoid or 
to seek f Couid we not walk on the right side 
of the road as well as on the left T Must we per- 
force take that turning instead of thist If we 
go on board the boat which is to perish, might we 
not have sailed in that which, af ter crossing smooth 
seas, will come to port safely? Inevitable, for- 
sooth I It is the word of presumption and of weak- 
ness, the excuse for all shortsighted folly, the plea 
of all error, slight or fatal. 

That " inevitable," as it is called, was now busy 
with Dora Courtenay's destiny. Her mother got 
well again. Even Mrs. Luan recovered the shock 
of the Hedmore Mines ; a trifle was saved out of 
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the wreck ; poor John Luan wrote an afFectionate 
letter, and sent twenty pounds ; and Monsieur 
Merand ordered a series of drawings, which kept 
Dora in constant occupation. All this was as it 
should be — was, at least, as it of ten is in life, where 
the waters flow smoothly again over the greatest 
wrecks, but the supererogation was in the continued 
Visits of Doctor Bichard. He came to see Mrs. 
Coiirtenay, and perhaps because her coraplaint was 
mental rather than bodily, he came more as a 
friend than as a doctor. He wished to cheer her, 
and he succeeded. His conversation was attractive 
and varied — the conversation of a well-read man ; 
he had also a beautif ul voice, mellow, harmonioas^ 
and full-toned, and Mrs. Oourtenay once frankly 
told liim it was like music to hear him. His society, 
in short, was both genial and interesting, and 
Dora's mother was getting accustomed to it, and 
required it as mach as her cup of tea in the even- 
ing, when it suddenly ceased. 

" I wonder why Doctor Richard comes no more t" 
rather plaintively said Mrs. Oourtenay. 

" Because you are quite well, marama,*' replied 
Dora, trying not to look as disappointed as she feit. 

For Doctor Richard had grown invisible. Nditber 
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wlien she possed by .his houne^ nor in the pictnie* 
galleiy, nor in the reading-room, nor even at Mon* 
sienr Merand'sy did Dora see him. And there now 
feil a restlessness upon her, of whieh she herseif 
knew not the cause. She worked, she plajed, she 
read, she sewed, she was never idle a second, and 
yet something ailed Dora. 

^ What a pitj Doctor Richard is not a f riend of 
onrs," she sometimes thonght, ^ it nsed to do me 
gbod when he came. His fancies are rather wild 
sometimesy and one does not exactly know when 
he is in jest or in eamest ; bat he nsed to set me 
thinking, aud I feel the want of it now that he ia 
gone. It is wonderfnl all I leamed from him 
when he came and stood behind mj chair and 
advised me. Some of his criticisms were so many 
rays of light. I know I want a crltic, and mamma 
and annt admire all I do." 

But requisite though his presence was to Dora, 
Doctor Richard came not. Then she did her best 
to remember all that this jadicious critic had said. 
And memory brought it all back to Dora. Looks, 
words, the very Intonation with which they had 
been spoken, retumed so vividly that it sometimes 
seemed. Doctor Richard himself stood by. And 
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she nevel* asked herseif why she thus brought thia 
stranger in her life, when he had evidently sought 
another path than that which she trod. Why she 
compelled him to be thus with her in spirit, when 
his will kept him so far away in body. 

Soine of the anclent philosophers thought that 
a man could be Struck with a thunderbolt and 
neither know nor feel it. Perhaps they came to 
this Strange conclusion from their knowledge of 
what happens in the mysterious world of a human 
heart. There, indeed, the thunderbolt raay fall, 
and leave us unaware of its presence. The great 
calamity, the crowning sorrow of our life, may 
have come to us, and we may not even suspect it, 
so sudden and so invisible was its approach. If 
such a grief had come to Dora, her ignorance of 
it was complete. She feit duU, and reason telling 
her she had no cause for such dulness, that she 
led a useful, active life, with many legitimate 
sources of interest in it, she argued against herseif, 
and resisted the enemy; but, unlucklly, reason 
too pften took Doctor Bichard's voice, and spoke 
in his language. 

Dora was sitting with her mother and Mrs, 
Luan. It was evening-time ; the lamp, with its 
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green shade, gave a circle of light on the table^ 
and lef t tbe room in a soft brown gloom, tbrongb 
whicb yoa caught dim outlines of fnrniture, witb 
bere and tbere a speck of ligbt from some bit of 
cbina or gilt frame on tbe wall. Mrs. Lnan was 
engaged on ber patcbwork, Mrs. Conrtenay was 
busY witb a game of patience, and Dora was 
mending linen. Tbey were veiy silent, but tbe 
wind moaned witbont, and now and tben a gast 
brongbt a beavj pattering sbower of rain against 
the window-panes. 

*^How different it wonld all be if Doctor 
Bichard were bere T tbongbt Dora, and a tbrill 
passed tbrongb ber at tbe tbought ; '^ tben, instead 
of this heavy silence, we shonld bear bis füll, 
genial voice talking pleasant wisdom, or no less 
pleasant paradox. How be wonld preacb me out 
of tbis dulness of mine, if be knew of it ! How 
be did go on about eimui tbe last time be came ! 
Was it tbe last t ^ Depend upon it, Miss Cour- 
tenay/ be said, * tbe great drama of ninety-tbree 
was bastened by tbe feeling wbicb tbe Frencb call 
ennui. Tbere mnst bave been dreadful weariness 
in tbat pompous old Versailles, witb its routine, 
and its endless round of solemn gaieties. Tbese 
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long-clipped avenues, and statues, and vases, and 
waterworks, looking all so formal in the bright 
bot sun, made one pine for variety. Anything for 
a change. So welcome Voltaire, welcome Kousseau, 
welcome that insolent barber Figaro, who sapped 
so gaily the foundations of the old regime. Wel- 
lcome, above all, the Encyclop^die. There is a 
charm about impiety when all eise fails. The 
end, to be snre, was tragic, and seas of blood had 
to flow ere the safe shore was reached ; but then, 
for a few years, at least, the French nation was 
saved from ennui — an inestimable blessing, Miss 
Courtenay, for so lively a nation/ " 

Yes, thus had Doctor Bichard spoken ; and as 
she recalied bis language, and wisely admonished 
herseif with it, Dora seemed to see Doctor Kichard 
himself sitting in yonder vacant chair, and looking 
at her across the table with those genial brown 
eyes, in which he could put no small amount of 
mirth and humour. The vision brought no blush 
to Dora's cheek, no emotion to her heart ; but it 
was pleasant, though brief . 

" What a pity he does not like our society as 
much as we like bis I" she thought, honestly ; 
^^ but it is no great wonder. It must be duU to 
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oome and sit here with us, and yet I am selfiah 
enough to wish that he wonld come again !" 

As she confessed thos much to berself, her ma- 
ther pnshed the cards away, and ezclaimed, a little 
pettishlj, 

^'How dall yoa both arel I wish Doctor 
Bichard woold come in/' she added. 

Dora conld not help smiling at this coincidence 
in their wishes« 

'^ Bat yoa are not ill, mamma," she said, g^Jy 
^ so why shoold he come %^ 

^^Not ilir replied Mrs. Coortenay, looking 
mach injared — ^^ and pray, how do yoa know that 
I am not iU T 

^^Bat I may hope, mamma^ you are not so," 
gravely answered her daaghter. 

^'I do not feel at all well," triamphantly re- 
joined Mrs. Oourtenay, sitting ap in her chair 
and looking aroand her with a sort of exoltation 
at her superiority over her daaghter and her suter- 
in-law — ^^ I have the most estraordinary bazzing 
in my right ear." 

Spite this ominoas sjmptom, Dora testified no 
great aneasiness, and Mrs. Coartenay saw it and 
looked offended. 
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"I think you might send round for Doctor 
Richard," she said a little warmly ; " I really think 
you might; Dora, seeing me so poorly." 

"But, mamma/' argued Dora, "you were so 
well a while ago^ that it seems a pity to disturb 
Doctor Bichard uselessly." 

" Uselessly !" exclaimed Mrs. Oourtenay, raising 
her voice in mingied amazement and indignation. 
" Uselessly! when I teil youl am quite poorly, and 
when Doctor Bichard has only to cross the street 
to come to us." 

Dora did not reply, but bent her buming face 
over her work. She feit ashamed to send for 
Doctor Bichard without cause, and she longed to 
do SO; yet did not dare to indülge that longing. 
For suppose it should affront him to be disturbed 
from his reading? A while ago she had stood at 
the window and looked down the street, and she 
had Seen a light buming in Doctor Bichard's case- 
ment ; sure proof that he was within. What right 
had they to intrude on his solitude ? But Mrs. 
Courtenay could be wilf ul when she chose } she 
now persuaded herseif that she was very unwell 
indeed; and that it was quite unkind of Dora not 
to send for Doctor Bichard, and what she thought 
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she sald. Thus nrged, Dora hesitated, then at 
length yielded. 

Madame Bertrand was mach amazed at Mrs. 
Oourtenay's sudden illness ; but obligingly went to 
fetch Doctor Bichard at once, whilst Dora sat in 
her vacant chair. She wanted to see Doctor 
Bichard before he went upstairs^ and to make 
some apology for thas disturbiug him. Bat there 
was no need to do so. Madame Bertrand came 
back alone. The hoase was locked np — ^Doctor 
Bichard was gone. 

"And when he goes away," added Madame 
Bertrand^ " it is for days and weeks." 

" Then how do bis patients manage t" 

" He has no regalar patients/' replied Madame 
Bertrand. " My impression," she confidentially con* 
tinaedy " is, that he goes about the coantry bleed* 
ing, extracting teeth, and so on ; and when he has 
made a little money, he comes back here and bays 
a heap of rubbish with it." 

Dora laaghed at this vision of an itinerant doc- 
tor, and went back to her mother, who looked 
mach injared on learning that Doctor Bichard had 
probably left Boaen. 

Days passed on, and he did not retam, Dora 
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asked Monsieur Merand if it was Doctor Kichard's 
habit to forsake bis patients tbus witbout wam^ 
ing. 

*^ Patients ! — ^be bas none. Besides," be tapped 
bis forebead — " bem I you know." 

" Indeed I know notbing of tbe kind," replied 
Dora gravely ; " and if I tbougbt so, Doctor 
Kiebard sbould certainly not attend on my mo- 
tber." 

Monsieur Merand looked alarmed. 

^^Do not teil bim I said so!" be exclaimed 
bastily ; " I do not wisb to injure bim, poor fellow I 
He wants all tbe money be can eam. He is as poor 
as Job, you know." 

He stared at Dora as if to see tbe effect bis 
words produced upon ber. To all seeming tbey 
produced none. Sbe went away, looking ratber 
pensive ; but no otber expression save tbat of 
tbougbtf ulness appeared on ber face. 

Two days later, bowever, Dora came bome 
looking so brigbt and gay, tbat Mrs. Courtenay 
cried, 

"My dear, wbat bas bappenedt Are tbe Red- 
xnore Mines coming up t " 

"No; but a cbild was run over, and ^ 
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^^ Mj goodness I is that whjr you look so de- 
lighted?" 

Dora blushed, and Mrs. Luan stared at her. 

'^ Monsieur Merand wants a new drawing," said 
Dora, apologetieally, ^^ and as I was talking to him 
Doctor Richard came in carrying a poor h'ttle 
thing that had just been ran over. I helped him 
to undress it ; f or the child has got an untidj mo- 
ther, and he had pricked himself awfully with the 
pins. I also assisted in bandaging its poor little 
leg ; bat I did little good there, f or Doctor Richard 
said I was no heroine, af ter all. I know I was as 
pale as a ghost." 

" Yoa are not pale now," remarked Mrs. Luan. 

'^ No, I came home so fast, marama I" she added, 
tuming to her mother. "Doctor Richard will 
look in upon yoa this evening." 

" Who wants him ?" almost angrily said Mrs. 
Luan. 

"Auntjwhy do yoa dislike Doctor Richard?" 
asked her niece. " £ wish yoa had seen how kind 
and tender he was with the child ; and when I got 
her to teil me her name and abode, and be Went 
off with her in a cab, Monsieur Merand said to 
me, * Do yoa know why he does not send that ob- 
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ject to the hospital ? — because he means to feed as 
well as eure it.' " 

" What right has he to give away T" asked Mrs. 
Lnan, still gloomy. " He is too poor to give." 

"The poor give more away than the rieh," 
rather indignantly said Dora. 

Mrs. Luan's answer was to take off her cap 
and fling it on the sof a. 

^^^ow often she does that now !" thought Dora. 
**I wonder if I ought to mention it to Doetor 
Eichard 1" 

Bat another of the self-woven links of fate was 
around her^ for on reSection she resolved to be 
silent. 

"Weshallwait tea for Doetor Eichard/' said 
Mrs. Gourtenay. Dora assented, and Mrs. Luan 
went and pnt on her cap and looked sulky. 

The* evening was a warm one, and Dora went 
and sat by the open window. A faint breeze 
came from the river up the quiet street, which 
seemed to sleep in grey shadow. How calm all 
these ancient houses looked in their decaying age I 
— ^how pathetic in its way was that bit of green 
up amongst the bnttresses of the poor old chnrch 
crambling away to ruin, with these bright flowers 
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and that joyous vine growing, as it were, out of its 
stone heart. 

"Poor thingl" thought Dora with a sort of 
pity, ^^ it does its best to be beautif ul to the last I 
I wonder how it looked on the day of its consecra- 
tion five handred years ago, when it was first 
opened to human worshipT It was bright and 
strong and new then. Everyone of its outlines 
was sharply chiselled ; every one of its Ornaments 
was painted in gaady blue^ deep violet, strong red, 
or pure gold. Doctor ßichard^ I remember, told 
me once we can have no idea of the revel of colour 
in those mediaßval times, We are too apt to 
fancy them grey and stern as they look to us 
nowy tbrough the dimness of so many hundred 
years" 

« 

Her thoughts had gone thus f ar when the sound 
of a Step up the street made her look down. She 
saw Doctor Bichard Coming slowly, and as his look 
was never once raised to the window, she could 
scrutinize him as closely as she pleased. He 
looked pale and somewhat worn. 

^^He has had trouble," thought Dora; *^but 
what trouble? His carriage is not erect and free 
as it used to be." 
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"I wish Doctor Richard would come," a little 
qaeraloasly said Mrs. Coiirtenay ; ^^ 1 confess I 
want my tea." 

**He is Comings mamma/' answered Dora, leav- 
ing the window. 

They soon heard him talking below to Madame 
Bertrand, who in a loud plaintive voice informed 
him that she had been dreadfuUy ill during his 
absence. 

^^ Such pains as she had had in all her limbs !" 
Then foUowed a separate description of each par- 
ticular pain, after which came Doctor ßichard's 
prescription. 

" Madame Bertrand is a very good sort of wo- 
man," superciliously said Mrs. Oourtenay, ^^ but 
she does take liberties. To think of her keeping 
Doctor Richard in that way !" 

Doctor Eichard's entrance put an end to the 
cause of her displeasure. 

^'I am so glad to see you, Doctor Richard I" she 
cried warmly ; " I was so sorry you were away — 
jand, goodness me ! where have you been all this 
time!'' 

She looked at him with the most innocent curio- 
mty beaming in her face. 
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*^ I have been in the country with one of my 
patients/' he replied quietly. 

" Then he has patients," thought Dora. 

" Is it pretty about there I" asked Mrs. Courte- 
nay — " I mean the landscape^ you know." 

Doctor Bichard smiled. 

" Yes," he said, " it is pretty according to the 
present day's idea of beauty ; for I need scarcely 
teil you, Mrs. Courtenay, that the beauty of a 
landscape is as much subject to the laws of f ashion 
as a lady's dress." 

" Dear me 1" cried Mrs. Courtenay amazed ; *^I 
never knew that 1" 

" It is a f act, I assure you," he gravely replied ; 
^^ Switzerland and the Highlands are going down, 
like Byron's poetry. The fast generation which 
is Coming on will probably call Mont Blanc an old 
impostor — I use a mild word — and scorn the Tro- 
sachs." 

"Icannotsay that I admire them much my- 
self," confidentially said Mrs. Courtenay — "not 
that I ever saw them, I conf ess," she f rankly added* 

" To See is by no means necessary for admirar 
tion or dislike," returned Doctor Bichard, with 
unmoved gravity, "since either is a matter, of 
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fashion. The fact is, the sublime will soon be pro- 
nounced a bore. We are getting tired of it. Even 
the Bomans got wearied of their classical land- 
scape, and ose of their latter poets complained that 
he knew the woods of Mars and the cave of 
Vulcan as well as his own house. We are in the 
same predicament. We know it all too well." 

"Is common-place so old, Doctor Richard t" 
asked Dora, with a merry laugh. 

" Do not laugh at it, Miss Oourtenay. Common- 
place is one of the powers that be, and will make 
you rue it." 

Doctor Sichard spoke in a tone of grave rebuke, 
which roused Pora's mirth anew. 

" Dora has a horror of common-place," remarked 
Mrs. Gonrtenay. ^^ Such a charming man as Mr. 
Brown was, and he admired Dora so mnch ; bat 
she thought him common-place." 

" And was he not revenged upon Miss Courte- 
nay?" asked Doctor Richard, without noticing the 
blush which this indiscreet revelation brought np 
to Dora's cheek. 

^ Oh I yes," innocently answered Mrs. Oourte- 
nay; ^^he was our banker, and he took all onr 
money." 
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«The thiefr said Mrs. LuaD. "It was her 
money he waiited T 

*^OhI bat he did admire Dora," retorted Mrs. 
Courtenay, a little jealously. " He said her hair 
was like dark goldl" 

Dora shook her head, and a meaning, half me* 
ful, half Comic, passed across her expressive face. 

" 1 am af raid the gold he admired was more sub- 
stantial than that which natare has given me !" she 
said, ^^ At all events^ not feeling sure of obtaining 
the one^ he took care to secure the other." 

"The thief I" said Mrs. Luan again. 

Dora laughedy and her clear, ringing laugh. 
showed how f ar all thought of care was from her 
just then. 

" He has done me good Service, aunt/' she said ; 
** but f or him I should never have known that I 
was a little bit of a genius in the way of drawing. 
Oh ! Doctor Richard/' she added, suddenly becom- 
ing grave, and fastening an earnest look on his 
f ace, " 1 do wish you would teil me the truth — ^I do 
not mean the polite truth, bat the whole truth— 
about these drawings of mine. It seems to me at 
times that I must be labouring under a pleasant 
delusion, Here am I eaming plenty of money, 
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and all for such common-place Performances« It 
is incredible." 

Now, neither Mrs. Courtenay nor Mrs. Lnan 
liked this imprudent speech, and neither gave 
Doctor Kichard time to reply. 

"My dear, you draw beautifuUy/' cried Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

"Monsieur Merand does not give you half 
enough," said Mrs. Luan ; " a cheat, like the rest 
of them. I hate the French !" she heartily added. 

" You hate the French !" cried Mrs. Courtenay. 

" Mamma I" implored Dora. 

Mrs. Courtenay was magnanimous^ and made a 
sign implying that she would take no notice of the 
insult. 

"Do teil me the truth, Doctor Richard," re- 
sumed Dora. "What are my drawings worth? 
You know. Do teil me how far I can rely, fot 
instance, on my talent as a means of support." 

She spoke very gravely, and leaning back in her 
chair, looked with rather sad eamestness at Doctor 
Bichard. Now, Doctor Kichard, who was usually 
so gay, so composed, so much of a man of the 
World, for once looked thoroughly disconcerted. 

" My dear Miss Courtenay," he said, trying to 
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raUji '^ the terms Monsiear Merand gives you are 
a test of the value of yoor drawings. That yoa 
draw well, very well, I have often told you, and I 
say so again." 

He spoke so emphatically that a bright, happy 
blash stole over Dora's face, and made it as fresh 
and glowing as a young Aurora's. If Doctor 
Bichard had been more polite than truthful, he 
was rewarded for his sin by so radiant a smile, and 
a look so bright that, whilst they lasted, they made 
Dora's coantenance the most bewitching he had 
ever seen. Joy, not vanity, innocent triumph, did 
that beaming face express, tUl, us if ashamed of 
her own gladness, Dora tried to laugh it off by 
saying, 

" Your verdict is so f avourable, Doctor Richard, 
that I will believe every word of it, and seek to 
know no more. And now, do teil us something 
about your little patient/' 

There was not mach to teil, but Mrs. Courtenay 
uttered little screams of horror, and little screams 
of relief, according as Gatherine's State was de- 
scribed ; and Dora listened and thooght Doctor 
Bichard's conversation delightf ul, and without say- 
ing anything about it at home, called on the in- 
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jured child the next morning, on her way to the 
Picture-gallery. 

Catherine^ who had a temper of her own^ was in 
a towering passion^ and screaming at the pitch of 
her shrill voice, when, af ter crossing a damp conrt- 
yard, Dora entered the chill and dark room in 
which Catherine's mother lived. The child was 
kicking violently in her bed — ^kicking is one of the 
infantine protests most in use in every country; 
her mother vainly tried to soothe her, s^nd Doctor 
Bichard stood looking on helplessly with a linen 
bandage in his band, when the door opened, and 
the bright face of Dora appeared amongst them. 

^ Some good angel sent you to tarne this little 
lionessT said Doctor Bichard^ gaily; "now we 
shall get on." 

Dora smiled and looked doubtf ul ; bat mothers 
cannot always charm their own children, and there 
is a sweet and natural freemasonry between yoilth 
and childhood. Dora had scarcely sat down by 
Catherine, and taken her band, when the child 
ceased crying, stared, and finally smiled. 

" You are accustomed to children," said Doctor 
Bichard, with a keen look. 

"Not at all." 
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" A natural gift, then. Tes, children are won- 
derfnl physiognomists." 

His look rested on her bright face with that 
complacencj which such bright faces as hers ever 
inspire. "Am I getting vainf** thonght Dora, 
ashamed at the glow of pleasure which overspread 
her conntenance. " Granted that he admires me, 
need I be any the pronder f or it t" 

Oh I if wisdom woold bat come at our call^ or, 
what would often be as great a boon, ff a traer 
and a keener knowledge of our inner seif than we 
have were granted to us in the crisis of existence ! 
If we could know the why and wherefore of much 
that we care not perhaps to scrutinize too closely, 
and Scan our own Springs of feeling and action 
as they rise within us — if we could do all this, 
how different a lot might be ours I But there is 
a languid pleasure in ignorance. To see through 
a mist, to hear as in a dream, to be bome down 
the tide of life, and idly played with by its waves, 
instead of bravely swimming our way to shore 
against them — all these things are fraught with a 
perilous sweetness. Happy, but surely few, are 
they who know how to resist that seducing tor- 
por ere it be too late to repel it. Some forewam- 
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ing Dora feit, however, for after putting on the 
bed of the little siifferer the sweatmeats she had 
brought itj she rose to go. Doctor Riehard looked 
injured. 

"Will you not stay and manage her whilst I 
dress her leg ?" he asked. 

Thus adjured, Dora remained. Doctor Eichard 
expressed himself highly satisfied with the State of 
the injured limb. 

" I daresay the little creature will be able to get 
into mischief again," he said gaily ; " and of 
conrse she will do so with that careless raother of 
hers. Pity," he thoughtf ully added, " one cannot 
stop the growth of some children, put them in 
cages, and hang them up like canary birds. Look 
at this child, Miss Courtenay — she is lovely, with 
delicate, refined features, and if her great-great- 
ancestor had only been a baker, or a butler, or a 
groom in William the Conqueror's train, we should 
now have her portrait in a book of beauty, and be 
told in the letter-press how the infantine features, 
&c., of the honourable Adelina Fitz-Norman, &c., 
were the purest model of the Anglo-Norman type 
so remarkable in the English aristocracy, &c. I 
am really sorry I am not acquainted with this 
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young lady's Scandinavian pedigree. For all we 
know, she raay be a lineal descendant of Kollo 
hiiDself. I am afraid yoa will think me a man of 
insatiable curiosity, Miss Courtenay, but lost pedi- 
grees are one of my torments. I believe in race, in 
the transmission of form and feature, of mind, and 
of certain defects and qualities. Now, I want to 
know what has become, for instance, of the descend- 
ants of the Scipios, the Gracchi, the Julii, and tutti 
quanti of those famous old Bomans who are the 
misery of our childhood. I want to know it, for I 
owe them a grudge, and should like to pay it out. 
But a Barbarian tide, leaving behind it an endless 
Gothic sea, has swept away every sure token of the 
past. It is impossible to doubt but that some of 
those renowned families still flourish— only where 
are they? Blood of inestimable value flows in 
their veins^ but this rare treasure not being ap- 
prehensible by any of our senses, its possessors live 
and die unconscious of their own greatness. I 
always feit convinced that my washerwoman in 
Bome had been an empress — I mean in the per- 
son of one of ^her ancestors, for the transmigra- 
tion of souls is not one of my doctrines — and that 
BenedettOy the facchino^ was a remote cousin of 
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Catillna's. He had the man's audacious subtlety, 
even as he had his features. Unlucky wretchl 
he had no knowledge of his illustrious ancestry ! I 
had a great mind to enlighten him, but forbore, 
lest I should render him too much dissatisfied with 
his hurable lot ; for, you see, I can temper my 
fancies with a certain amount of prudence, Miss 
Courtenay." 

Doctor Richard was sitting on the edge of the 
child's bed as he spoke thus, with much composure 
and his usual fluency. Dora, leaning back in her 
chair with her portfolio ou her knees, looked at 
him thoughtfully. 

" He must have some little income," she thought, 
'^ some slender provision between him and want. 
The tone and substance of his remarks — and how 
strangely he does talk I — both teil of leisure. I be- 
lieve he likes his profession; but, poor fellow, I 
fear it does not like him." 

Spite the patient in the country, Dora did not 
think Doctor Richard a busy or a prosperous man. 
He had been with the child before she came, he 
stayed when she now rose to go, and she had 
scarcely been an hour in the picture-gallery, when 
Doctor Richard stood behind her chair. He did 
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not remain long, however ; he had to go and read 
in the library, he said. 

" I want to get the song of Roland/' he in- 
formed Dora, "I want to get back to Romance 
and Roncevaux, and the mighty hörn and Du- 
randal, the heroic sword, and Oliver and Ganelon, 
and above all, to that grand death scene, when 
Archbishop Turpin blesses the 'dead and dying 
heroes, and then dies himself, leaving Roland, as 
was but fitting, to die last, with all these noble 
knights lying around him. Do you read old 
French, Miss Courtenay? No! what a pity. There 
are some rare treasures here." 

Now, Dora, being but mortal, thought she could 
give Doctor Richard a little usef ul hint towards 
practical wisdom. 

" I must work, not read," she said, demurely. 

" Work," good-humouredly repHed Doctor 
Richard, *^is one of the modern mistakes. We 
are born to be as well as to act, and thinking is 
one of the many forms of action, whatever matter 
of fact may say. So I keep to my creed, and 
venture to blame yours." 

" Oh ! but I do read," said Dora, blushing ; 
" but I have little time and few books." 
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"Then, as I have the command of a large 
library, allow me to lend you some. You will find 
the catalogue at Madame Bertrand's, and can mark 
the volumes you prefer." 

Dora looked so happy as she turned round, that 
Doctor Richard exclairaed gaily, 

" Come, you are a reader, af ter all I" 

But he gave her no time to stammer her 
thanks ; before they were half uttered he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

rpHE catalogue was waiting for Dora on Ma- 
^ dame Bertrand's table when she went home. 

"How kind he isT she thought; but to her 
sense of that kindness succeeded surprise when on 
looking over the catalogue she saw how valuable 
and extensive a coUection was thus placed at her 
coramand. Dr. Richard seemed to know no one 
in Ronen ; this library must belong to his patient 
in the country. But that patient did not seem to 
take up much of Doctor Richard's time. 

Early though it was when Dora called on Ca- 
therine the next morning, Doctor Richard was 
already with the child. He was alone with her 
too, and pulling the string of a little pasteboard 
puppet to amuse her. He stood with his back to 
the door^ and did not see Dora. 

" Faster !" said Catherine, who lay in her bed 
looking on gravely at Doctor Richard's Perform- 
ance — " do it faster." 
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"So," suggested Doctor Richard, giving the 
figure such a jerk, that its legs and arms both shot 
out in horizontal directions, "is that right?" 

" No," was Catherine's peevish reply, and she 
turned her head aside and shut her eyes. 

Dora now approached, and Doctor Richard 
turned round and saw her. 

" Good- morning, Miss Courtenay," he said, 

gravely ; " you find me verifying the truth of that 

♦ 

saying, uttered by a woman of genius, that we are 
all born kings. This young lady, I can assure 
you, is born a queen. I oiffered to stay with her 
whilst her mother went out on some necessary 
errand, and all the retum I have got for my kind« 
ness is that she has neither screamed, nor kicked, 
nor attempted to bite. In all eise I have been 
treated with the most absolute contempt. Well, 
well," he added, sitting down on the edge of the 
bed, and looking down kindly on the little crea- 
ture, who still kept her eyes shut, "this brief 
royalty is the compensation granted by nature for 
all the f uture maltreatment of society. And after 
all, Miss Courtenay, is not life füll of such atone- 
ments ? My belief is, that the ^ Arabian Nights,' 
for instance, and all such stories of enchantment 
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and baried treasure, were meant to charm the 
poor man into a more patient endarance of bis 
barren life« It is glorioas to finger diamonds and 
pearls, and have the wealth of an emperor, even 
though it be bat for a moment. Bat the most 
glorioas bit of all is, to be Haraoan-al-Baschid 
— ^to go aboat the streets of Bagdad at night 
with Giafar and Mesroar, and set every wrong 
right again — ^to give a bastinado to this man, 
and a purse of gold to t'otfaer one. Happy 
Caliph 1 " 

" The * Arabian Nights ' are amongst the books 
yoa so kindly offered to lend me/' said Dora ; 
'^ and I confess that, not having read them since 
I was a child, I have asked for them." 

"And for Macchiavers ^Prince?'" he said, 
glancing over the list she handed him. ^^ Do you 
really wish for that book^ Miss Coartenay ?" He 
looked ap at her in sarprise. 

"I do," frankly answered Dora; "Mr. Kyan 
woald never let me read it. He wonld not help 
to ruin my political priuciples^ he said; and I 
confess that famons book has all the charm of for- 
bidden frait for me." 

" You shall have it. I shall play the part of 
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serpent in this temptation, since you are so willing 
to be Eve, Bat you will be disappointed, for, wo- 
man like, I daresay you will run away with your 
first impression. And yet^ you see, tbis Maccbiavel 
deserves consideration. He was one of the few 
pitchers who go to the well and do not come back 
as empty as they went. But for all that you will 
be disappointed." 

^^I am not such a girl, nor yet so Ignorant agirl, 
as Doctor Kichard imagines/' thought Dora, a 
b'ttle displeased. '^ I suppose he considers Macchia- 
vel's pitcher too füll for me. I require something 
more readable — something that will do between 
that last sweet crochet stitch or the new quadriUe. 
Paul was not so. He thought nothing above or 
beyond bis sister." 

Unconscious of offence, Doctor Bichard once 
more devoted bis attention to Catherine, who had 
opened one eye, then the other, and who finally 
uttered an imperious " Give it to me," referring to 
the puppet. 

Whilst he was engaged with the child, Dora 
rose to go. 

^ You leave me to my f ate I" he said reproach- 
fully. 
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" Yes," she answered smiling, ** I do ;" and she 
went thinking, " Am I getting vain, that I care 
so much for what Doctor Richard may care for 
me!" 

Alas ! it was not vanity that stung her then. 
She did not know it, yet something she vaguely 
feit, for she went no more to see the sick child in 
the morning. She thus missed meeting Doctor 
Bichard, but not hearing about him. Catherine's 
mother was füll of his praises, especially after he 
had given her ten francs for an old cracked plate 
not worth ten sous. Dora sighed over Doctor 
Richard's improvidence. What wonder that he 
had not been a successf ul man when he spent his 
time and money thus! But she forgot his sins 
the very first time he came to see them. Her 
colour deepened and her eyes lit as she heard his 
Step and voice coming up the staircase one even- 
ing. Mrs. Oourtenay uttered a little scream of 
delight, and immediately poured him out a cnp of 
tea. 

Doctor Richard took it, though he also excused 
himself for calling so late, but he had met Ma- 
dame Bertrand, and that lady had told him Mrs, 
Courtenay was not quite well. But Mrs. Gourte- 
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nay was ill when she pleased, and not when it 
pleased other people that she should be so. She 
looked affronted with Madame Bertrand's oflScious- 
ness. 

" Very foolish of her," she said stiffly ; then re- 
laxing into her usual good-humour, she added 
confidentially, " I was not ill, Doctor Richard ; 
I was only purring." 

^* Purring I" he said, a little surprised. 

" Yes," triumphantly resumed Mrs. Courtenay. 
"When people get to my age they take to purring, 
Doctor Richarde — that is to say, they like to sit 
and muse and think over bygones, and close it all 
with a nap sometimes. And you will purr too 
with time, and very nice jou will find it. I 
wanted Dora to do it the other evening when I 
could see she feit duU ; but young people are 
saucy, and so she answered that she was a kitten, 
and could not purr yet." 

" But kittens do purr, Miss Courtenay," argued 
Doctor Eichard, looking with evident amusement 
at Dora*s flushed face. 

" So I told her," cried Mrs. Courtenay, with- 
out giving Dora time to put in a word ; " but she 
is an obstinate girl, Doctor Richard. Purring is too 
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quiet for her, and she says she would as soon be 
the painted Griselidis on her bed-room curtains, as 
Sit and purr." 

^ Bat Miss Coartenay sits long and patiently at 
the Gallery,*' said Doctor Richard. 

How kindly he spoke ! 

"He may be impro\'ident/' thought Dora; 
" but he is our countryman, we meet in a foreign 
land, and surely we may take pleasare in bis so- 
ciety^ and deal leniently with his faults ; these are 
bat the excesses of a fine, generoas natare. Ab I 
how delightfal it woald be if he would but con- 
tinue to come and see as every now and then ! 
His very presence brings warmth with it." 

Thus she thought ;• but if there had not been a 
bandage over Dora's eyes, she might have seen 
that the cordiality with which Doctor Kichard was 
received in their honie had generated no confidence 
on his part. He was quite familiär with all their 
concerns — of his they knew literally nothing. 
Now, strangely enough, the first to be Struck with 
this fact was Mrs. Luan. The perception had 
been coming to her for some time, everything she 
now heard and saw confirmed it, and with it other 
suspicions which she had long had. She brooded 
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over them in her usual sulky silence, however, and 
went on with her patchwork, seemingly absorbed 
in it. 

Doctor Eichard seemed to take particular plea- 
sure in Dora's Company this evening. She feit 
happy, and looked as bright as sunshine. The 
genial Hght in her face did Doctor Richard good. 
He had been severed for some time from all plea- 
sant Society, almost as completely severed äs Dora 
herseif. So no wonder that he enjoyed looking at 
the face and listening to the voice of this radiant 
girl. If he liked her society, his was new to her, 
as, indeed, it ever was, like manna after the long 
fast to the Israelites. It was so pleasant to talk 
about something beyond the common -place oc- 
currences of daily life. Never did danger and 
temptation wear a subtler guise than did these. 
So they talked of many things. A good deal of 
drawing, in which Doctor Eichard gave Dora some 
excellent advice ; a good deal of music, with the 
theory of which he was thoroughly conversant, and 
more than all of books, which were evidently the 
food of his life. 

Now, perhaps, because Dora took evidently 
great pleasure in listening to Doctor Eichard, was 
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her danger so veij piain this evening to Mrs. 
Lnan. She vatched him. He looked veiy well. 
He was attired, too, in a respectable soit of black, 
which Mrs. Lnan had not given him credit for 
possessing. Altogether he seemed to be enjoying 
himself, and, as Mrs. Lnan saw, Dora engrossed 
him almost entirelj. As soon as tea was over he 
asked to see her last drawing. She went and 
fetched it somewhat diffidentlj. She had leamed 
to think a great deal of, and, indeed, to diead 
Doctor Kichard's most lenient criticism. Perhaps 
a sabtle, nnacknowledged desire of pleasing him in 
everything might be at the root of that feeling. 
Doctor Richard looked at the drawing in silence — 
in silence, too, he gave it back to her ; he noticed 
her flashed cheek and troabled look, bot her 
nervoas little hands shaking as she tied the strings 
of the portfolio he did not see. 

^' It is not good, is it 1" asked Dora, nnable to 
bear the suspenso of his silence. 

" Far f rom it. It is very good indeed ; but I 
am accustomed to that from you, Miss Courte- 
nay. 

The blood rushed up to her face and dyed it with 
the most beautiful rosy glow, but she bent over 
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the portfolio, and Doctor Eichard saw nothing, or, 
at least, he seemed to see nothing. 

*^ Bat as I looked," he resumed, " I thought of 
the paintings in the Oampo Santo of Pisa — some- 
thing in one of your figures brought back the 
whole spot to my mind in a second ; and, to be 
frank with you, I was there, not here, for the time 
being." 

" What figure !" quickly asked Dora. 

"That of the youth. He is like one of the 
cavaliers in Orgagna's Triumph of Death." 

Dora looked pensive. 

" The triumph of death !" she repeated ; " what 
can that be like ?" 

"Like life. Youths and ladies, with falcons 
and dogs, sit beneath orange-trees. They have 
been hunting and hawking, and they are. tired. 
A troubadour and a singing-girl entertain them. 
Cupids are abroad, too, as they usually are in such 
Company — ^but Death is coming — Death, a terrible 
woman, with sharp claws, bat's wings, and a 
scythe." 

"An impressive picture," said Dora, slowly — it 
seemed to be painted for her on the thin air as she 
spoke, and it was painfui, exquisitely painful. 
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Tbe tboügbt of death was abhoiient to her then, 
and cbilled ber veiy beart. 

^Yes, impressive enongb,'' was bis careless 
answer ; ^* bat so is tbat newspaper, Miss Courte- 
naj. Take it np, and yoa will find its birtbs, 
marriages, and deatbs, as impressive as an j bomil j. 
Orgagna's merit is tbat be just painted wbat 
be saw — all in bis fresco is real, save tbe figure of 
Deatb." 

" Wben did yon see tbat ?" asked Mrs. Lnan. 

Sbe so seldom spoke, tbat tbej all looked at ber. 
Doctor Riebard answered composedly : 

" It was some years ago." 

Dora rose and put awaj ber portfolio, and, as 
sbe did so, sbe wondered wbat bad taken bim to 
Italy. 

Mrs. Lnan spoke again. 

" From wbat part of Ireland do you come, Doc- 
tor Eiehard ?" 

The question was a natural one enougb; the 
only wonder was it bad not been put before this 
evening. Yet Dora saw just a shade of annoy- 
ance cross Doctor Eichard's countenance as Mrs. 
Luau spoke. 

" I come from Kerry," be briefly replied, and 
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with less than bis iisual coortesj he tumed at 
once from Mrs. Luan to Dora, and said quickly, 
" We were speaking of the Irish melodies, Miss 
Oourtenay. Am I to conclude that you prefer 
* Eileen Aroon ' to * Gramachree V " 

" * Gramachree !' " repeated Dora, not under- 
standing at first. 

"Yes, that fine melody to which Moore set 
his words of * The Harp that once through Tara's 
Halls.' " 

Mrs. Luan was decidedly excited this evening. 

"I hate Mr. Templemore," she said — "a 
swindler, a cheat ! He cheated Paul, he cheated 
John, he cheated Dora out of Mr. Courtenay's 
money !" 

They all remained aghast at this unexpected 
outbreak. Doctor Bichard looked as suprised as 
a well-bred man ever allows himself to look. Mrs. 
Oourtenay spoke at length — 

" My dear," she said, " it was not cheating." 

^^It was," insisted Mrs. Luan, whose hands shook 
over her patchwork. 

"No, aunt, it was not," said Dora, quietly; 
then tuming to Doctor Bichard, she gave such ex- 
planation as this brief scene required. ^^ An uncle 
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of <mra left bis pioperty to that Mr. Templemore, 
and thongb he is not to blame, there aie sach 
painfal lecoUections connected with bis name, 
that it is never menrioned amongst ns." 

Doctor Richard beut bis bead in token of assent, 
and changed the snbject. Painting had led to 
qaestionsy mnsic to a scene — ^he tried literature. 

"How do yoalike MacchiaveFs 'Prince?'" he 
asked. 

Dora gave bim no direct answer, bat looking at 
bim eamestljy she said, 

** Yoa surely do not admire that man, Doctor 
Richard ?" 

'*I beg your pardon, I do — dear, candid old 
boy ! Hear him on the subject of Conqaest. Do 
yoa wish to conqaer a kingdom, Miss Coartenay ? 
Why, then^ take care to exterminate the native 
princes whom you rob. Or have yoa in jared yoar 
neighbour ? — a common case — well, then, if you 
cannot conciliate, kill him ! When you injure a 
man, do not leave it in bis power to be revenged. 
I declare I admire the man prodigioasly. It is 
quite comfortable to hear morder, robbery, and so 
forth, spoken of in that calm, impartial manner." 
" Then you do not admire him ?" said Dora. 
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*^ Not admire him I — why, one of his volumes i» 
never out of my pocket. I only lament the dear, 
good-natured fellow is dead, and cannot write 
leaders in newspapers, or make speeches in Senates. 
The great difference between him and us degene- 
rate moderns, you see, is that, we have lost that 
beautifal candour of his. Yes, I fear that i» 
gone/' added Doctor Richard, in a tone of feeling 
regret ; " but," he resumed, looking at Dora with a 
a smile, " I preach in the desert. To teil you the 
truth, I would never have suggested that you 
should read ' The Prince.' It was your own de- 
sire which you foUowed, not my advice, you 
know." 

"I hate Mr. Templemore," said Mrs. Luan, 
again ; " he is a cheat, a swindler, a thief ! Why 
are we beggars and is he rieh V 

" Aunt !" remonstratively said Dora, very much 
annoyed at this second unseemly outbreak. 

Doctor Richard smiled. 

" That Templemore is a fool," he said ; " he 
should, having injured Mrs. Luan, have taken 
some Macchiavel-like means to pacify her — either a 
handsome slice out of the inheritance, or if that 
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shoald have been too expensive, a sedative, a cool- 
ing draught of some kind or other." 

Now Mrs. Luan did not always understand 
irony, being a woman of slow literal mind, and all 
she now understood was that Doctor Bichard re- 
commended poisoning her. She could not speak, 
but her features worked, and her hands shook with 
anger. Perhaps he was aware of these signs; 
perhaps, too, he feit that he had commented too 
freely on a strictiy private matter. At all events^ 
he looked at his watch, and rose to go, like one 
who had let an appointed hoor slip by. 

^' I shall not see you f or a f ew days/' he said, 
shaking hands with Mrs. Courtenay, ^^ f or I am 
going down to the coantry to-morrow ; but I trust 
to find you still quite well when I return. If 
anything should ail you in my absence, let me ad- 
vise you to call in Doctor Le Koux." 

He handed her a card as he spoke. Mrs. Gour- 
tenay looked at it with childish curiosity. 

^^ I suppose he takes care of your patients in 
your absence V* she suggested. 

"He would do so/' carelessly replied Doctor 
Richard, " if I had any patients to take care of ; 
but, unluckily, that is not the case." 
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He spoke a little recklessly, as if the matter 
were one of profound indifiFerence to him. Dora 
looked at him with involuntary compassion. He 
was more than thirty, and yet bis career had done 
so little for him. It was a hard — a very hard 
case. 

Doctor Bichard tm*ned to bid Mrs. Luan adieu, 
but Mrs. Luan, probably to avoid shaking hands 
with him, had left the room. Doctor Bichard 
made no comment, and turned to Dora. She had 
taken a candle to light him down the dark stair- 
case. Madame Bertrand was in bed, and, more- 
over, would not have left her comfortabld fireside 
for any such task. Doctor Bichard went down 
without saying a word, but paused at the foot of 
the staircase. 

^^ Do you like flowers t" he asked, with bis band 
on the banisters. 

" Yes, very much." 

*^ Then you will allow me to bring you some 
from the country f " he said, quickly. " I might 
have known that you liked flowers," he added, 
without giving her time to reply ; " but the doubt 
on my mind arose from the f act that I never see 
any with you." 
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Dora oolouiedy theo said, withoat f alse shame, 

^ Flowers — ^beantif al flowen especially — are ex* 
pensive at tliis time of the year." 

^ Jnst so. Well, the gardener at the house to 
which I am going is a veiy good fiiend of mine, 
and he shall give me flowers — ^beaotif ol flowors, 
too, or I will have none of them." 

Dora coloored again, with pleasnre this time, 
and she gave him a happy, gratef nl look. They 
shook bandsy and he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

" T WONDEE where he is going," thought 
-*■ Dora ; " or where his rieh patient lives ?" 
"My dear, how flushed you areT said Mrs. 

Courtenay, as her daughter entered the sitting- 

room again, and put down the light with a pensive 

look. *' Does your head ache ?" 

" Oh ! no, I am only thinking how kind Doctor 

Bichard is. He is going to bring me flowers — 

beautiful flowers from the country." 

" He is the very kindest man 1" cried Mrs. 

Courtenay, clasping her little plump white hands, 

^^ is he not, Mrs. Luan ?" 
Dora now perceived that her aunt had retnmed 

to the sitting-room. She saw too that Mrs. Luan 

looked herseif again. Quite coolly she answered : 
^^ I am sure Doctor Eichard is married." 
An earthquake could not have inflicted a more 

fearful shock upon Dora than did these words^ nor 
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one tb which ereiy fibre of her being was more 
terribly responave. It seemed as if the floor shook 
beneath her feet — as if the room, with her mother 
and Mrs. Luaiii went round and round before h» 
swimming eyes. The rerelation to herseif of her 
secret hopes and wishes was both violent and cmeL 
One Word she conld not speak; bat she sat down 
pale, breathles8| fall of terror, and covered with 
shame. 

Mrs, Courtena/s constemation, thongh not equal 
to her danghter's in depth, was as great in extent. 

'^ Married P she said, in an in jnred tone, which 
showed she did not think Doctor Bichard could be 
gailtj of such a crime; ^^ I do not believe it." 

'^ And I am sare of it," retorted Mrs. Luan, 
with dark triamph at the sinner's iniqnity. '^ What 
did he go to Italy f or ? Why did he not like to 
say he came f rom Kerry t Why does he never 
speak about himself ? I am sare he is married, 
and that he ill-uses bis wife." 

'^ And I am sure Doctor Bichard woald ill-ase 
no one," quietly put in Dora. She had recovered 
by this, and though rather pale, was perfectiy 
calm. ^^How late it is," she added, as the old 
clock below strack the hour. 
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She left them^ still looking very quiet;' but 
when she had entered her room, when she had 
closed and locked the door, and was free from in- 
trasion^ she äung herseif on a chair near her bed, 
and burying her face in her pillow, she gave way 
to her humiliation and her grief. She, Dora 
Courtenay, a girl of twenty-three, loved this 
stranger! — and he might be marriedl She had 
never thought of that — but had she thought of 
anythingl She had known him a few weeks, and 
how could she dream of danger? And there was 
nothing to justify this terrible foUy. He had been 
kindy he had been courteous, he had shown that 
he admired her, but no girl in her senses^ and with 
the least experience of life, could say that he had 
betrayed any of the Symptoms of love. A mar- 
ried man might behave to her exactly as Doctor 
Bichard had behaved. Kindness, courtesy, and 
admiration are not prohibited to or from the 
wedded. It was all her folly, her own miserable 
f olly. She told herseif so again and again ; but 
did it lessen the hardship of her f ate that she alone 
was to blame f or it ? Alas ! the more she looked 
into the past, the deeper was her sense of abäse* 
ment. She knew nothing of Doctor Bichard, 
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literally nothing. Of bis family, of his antece- 
dentfly of bis fortunes, sbe was deeplj ignorant. 
He migbt be an adventurer, one of life's outcasts, 
for all Dora Conrtenaj knew. That be was poor^ 
and led ratber a useless, idle sort of life, was cer« 
tain, Wbat had brongbt bim to Bouen ? Debts, 
perbap8*-debts, or worse. Dora's beart sickened 
and revolted at tbe tbougbt. No, sbe would be- 
lieve notbing mean, notbing disbononrable of bim. 
Tbe open manliness of bis countenance gave ber 
firm secnrity against all degradation. Tbat clear, 
frank look was tbe look of a man witbout fear or 
sbame. Bat be migbt be married, and tbe tbougbt 
was misery ; be migbt bave left bis wife in Italy 
or in Ireland — nay^ be migbt bave gone to see ber 
in tbe country. ^' Bat surely in that case be would 
say it/' thought Dora; '^it would be neitber 
honourable nor courteous to ma,ke a mystery of it. 
NOf if be is married^ bis wife is not bere. I dare- 
say sbe is in Iveland." Suddenly a picture rose 
before Dora Coartena/s eye^ — a beautiful, heart- 
rending picture. Sbe saw a bright bearth, a fair 
woman^ witb a cbild on her knee, and Doctor 
Bichard smiling bappily. Sbe sat up, sbe clasped 
ber bands tigbtiy, sbe knit her brows and set her 
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teeth. " I mast bear it,** she thought ; *^ I must, 
What right have I to quarrel with bis domestic 
happiness ? Let him be married or not married, 
wbat is it to me !" 

Bat pride is a weak stay at the best. That 
spirit of defiance with which Dora uttered her 
" What is it to me V* soon died away, and left her 
desolate and weak. There is a well of strength, 
however, which she knew of old. To it she now 
turned, asking the Divine Master for a cnp of 
those sweet waters which the Samaritan woman 
longed for. There were many pious memorials in 
Dora's room — many signs of man's weakness and 
God's mercy — almost all were also tokens of her 
lost brother^s love ; and as she now looked at them, 
each had its own langnage. That pathetic little 
image of the child Jesus sleeping on the cross 
Paul had bought from an Italian boy^ and given 
her. That Saint Catherine borne by angels she 
had foond hanging by her bedside on her siz- 
teenth birthday ; and that divine head crowned 
with thorns she had taken away from PauFs room 
after his death. From the position of the pictore, 
Dora had often thought that her brother's last 
look had rested npon that calm, sorrowful face-*- 
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sorrowfal for man's sin, and not for the cost of 
redemption. The tears roshed to her eyes, and 
her Ups qaivered as sacrifice, suffering^ death, and 
immortal love, all thus admonished and condemn- 
ed her. She knelt and said her prajers, feeling 
both stricken and humbled by her folly, and ask- 
ing for power to conqaer, or for resignation to en- 
dure it, if endurance mast indeed be her lot. 

Bat though prayer is ever heard in heaven, we 
are not told that it is ever heard at once. A long 
sleepless night did Dora spend— long and cmeL 
She conld not bear to go on loving this stranger, 
and she could not help it. This was her first love 
' — the only love she was ever to know, and it had 
come to her, like Minerva from the brain of Jove, 
fall grown and all-powerf al. She tried to strive 
against it, bat it seemed to her as if she only 
came oat of the straggle weak, helpless, and 
beaten. A sickening sense of her powerlessness 
stole over her, then a vagae, pitif al, yeaming hope 
closed the long contest. 

Never did Dora forget the bitter saspense of 
the next three days — ^three long, weary days of 
impatience and heart-sickening expectation. Ma- 
dame Bertrand knew nothing — ^besides, Dora 
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could put no piain questions^ and her open in- 
genuous natare revolted from indirect inquiry. 

" Oh 1 if he were but back !" she thought — 
** that this wretched suspense might be over — that 
I might either be at peace with myself, or never 
See him again I" 

At length the hope of relief came. On the 
morning of the third day Madame Bertrand came 
up with a nosegay of flowers so exquisite and so 
rare, that Dora remained mute as they were put 
in her trembling hands, and Mrs. Courtenay 
screamed with admiration, whilst even Mrs. Luan 
stared. 

"They come from a conservatory," thought 
Dora, as she beut her flushed face over them. 
He might be married, but she could not help feel- 
ing happy at the gift. Yet she would not indulge 
herseif. She was dressed to go out, and she went^ 
and refused to linger and admire these rare and 
beautif ul flowers. " I must not," she thought ; 
and to her mother she said, " I must work, you 
know." 

She went to her task, but her mind, no more 
than.her heart, was in it. She longed for the 
evening. She feit sure he would look in, and that 
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"She is pretty well/* replied Dora, quickly; 
** but 1 wish you would come in this evening and 
See her." 

How she hated herseif for saying that ; but she 
could bear the suspenso no longer, She knew that 
if he came Mrs. Luan would surely get the truth 
from him. Doctor Bichard promised to look in 
readily enough, and he proceeded to talk to her of 
her drawing. He stayed long, advising, suggest- 
ing, and, do what she would, Dora feit happy. 

The evening came, that evening which Dora 
longed for, and with it came Doctor Bichard, 
pleasant and genial. Mrs. Luan glared at him, 
but, contrary to Dora's expectation, she was mute. 
Would she let him depart without putting the mo- 
mentous question ? But when, in answer to Dora's 
thanks, Doctor Bichard said, 

"I told the gardener's wife to choose such 
flowers ^" 

"Yoyr-wifel" interrupted Mrs. Luan, pretend- 
ing to misunderstand him. ^^Is she in France, 
Doctor Bichard t" 

A deep silence foUowed this question. Dora's 
breath seemed gone, and she looked furtively at 
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Doctor Bichard. He coloured, and a few seconds 
elapsed ere he replied. 

*^ I have no wif e, Mrs. Luan. — I am a widower," 
he added, gravely. 

Mrs. Luan, who had looked triumphant for a 
moment, now looked blank, and Doctor Eichard, 
turning to Dora, continued — 

" Will you allow me to bring my Httle girl to 
see you, Miss Coortenay, I shall have her in Ronen 
for a day !" 

Dora scarcely knew what she answered. She 
feit in heaven. She expected nothing, bat Doctor 
Bichard was not a married man. She need feel 
no humiliation, no shame. Her reply seemed 
satisfactory, however, for he smiled, and looked 
satisfied ; whilst Mrs. Courtenay, thongh rather 
offended that Doctor Bichard did not want to bring 
his little girl to see her, asked how old the young 
lady was. 

" Seven — but very delicate," he answeted, with 
a sigh. 

Dora feit füll of pity, and qüestioned eagerly. 
Was she tall, dark, or fair, and did she speak 
French ? And Doctor Bichard, like most parents, 
answered readily. Dora thus leamed that Eva 
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was the child's name — that she was tall, dark, and 
spoke Frejich fluently. 

** And when will you bring her to iisl" she asked. 

He saw her eager eyes bent upon him ; he read 
desire in her parted lips, and he smiled a kind, 
pleasant smile. 

*^ After to-morrow, if you like it," he said. 

**Doctor, what made you call her Eva f" in- 
quired Mrs. Oourtenay. 

" It was her mother's name." 

A cloud came over his face as he spoke, which 
looked more like the shadow of a past trouble than 
like the remembrance of a sorrow. 

" I wonder if he was happy with his wife T' 
thought Dora ; ^^ perhaps not, and perhaps, too, he 
does not mean to marry again." 

The thought gave her no pain. To love is 
love's true happiness, and, in its early stage at 
least, it looks for none other. Delightful, there- 
fore, was this evening to her. She spoke little, 
but she feit happy ; and as she feit she looked, 
though she sat in silent reverie. She tried, in- 
deed, to rouse herseif, and at length she succeeded. 
When she came back from the world to which she 
had been wandering — the pleasant world of a girl's 
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fancies — and was once niore, both in body and in 
spirit, present in her mother's sitting:-room, she 
found Mrs. Oourtenay and Doctor Eichard talk- 
ing gaily, and Mrs. Luan moody and sulky. Doc- 
tor Richard was a free man — nothing could atone 
for that calamity. Mrs. Courtenay looked at her 
sister-in-law, then winked significantly at Doctof 
Richard, adding, in broken words, which Mrs* 
Luan was supposed not to understand — 

" Always was so — likes nothing — does not mind 
me now — does not know what I am talking of." 

Doctor Richard was of another opinion, and he 
succeeded in changing the discourse, which re- 
ferred no more to Mrs. Luan tili he left. 

Almost from the first moment that he had men* 
tioned the exii^ence of his child, Dora had been 
füll of a project, which she imparted to her mo- 
ther as soon as he was gone, and Mrs. Luan had 
retired to her own room. 

"Mamma," she said rather eagerly, "Doctor 
Richard has been very kind to us. Suppose I 
dress a doli for Eva — the handsomest I can find f " 

Mrs. Courtenay was charmed with the idea, and 
added confidentially — 

" It is to you Doctor Richard wishes to bring 
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his little girl. Dora, depeod upon it he wants to 
marry you." 

Dora turried crimson, and denied this — but 
faintly. 

" And I am sure of it," said Mrs. Courtenay ; 
" but perhaps you do not like him T Then, Dora, 
do not encourage him. He looks as if he would 
take such a matter to heart ; better not give tbe 
child a doli, after all." 

Dora did not think that to give Eva a doli was 
to encourage Eva's father in a hopeless passion ; 
and she said so. 

"And as my white silk dress would only get 
yellow and old-f ashioned/' she added^ " I shall cut 
it up." 

" Cut up your beautif ul silk, Dora !" 

" I shall never wear it again ; and I do not like 
dyed silks. Besides, it is better to save money 
than buy," 

Mrs. Courtenay gave in, but with a sigh. 

" I shall dress her like a bride," resumed Dora, 
*^ with a veil and orange wreath." 

Mrs. Courtenay screamed with delight. 

" And she shall have a train ever so long, and 
satin shoes, and white kid gloves. She shall be 
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the handsomest doli in Bouen. I shall go and 
buy it to-morrow morning ; and, mamma^ you will 
iiot teil auntr 

'^ Of course not," shrewdly said Mrs. Courtenqy, 
wbo liked a oonspiracy of all things. 

When Dom retired to her own room, she took 
out the white silk dress, and looked at it. She 
had looked well in this dress, and she knew it. 
Were those days for ever gone by? Was she 
never to go to a party again, but to spend life in 
its present obscurity ? It really was a pity to cut it 
up ; but then they could not aflFord to buy, and 
Doctor Richard had been so kind. There was no 
härm, however, in putting on this doomed robe 
once raore, and seeing how she looked in it. So 
Dora slipped it on, and looked at herseif in the 
glass, and bade a sort of farewell to life's vanities 
as she saw her own image there. It is pleasant to 
look well — it is pleasant to wear silken garments, 
with their folds to rustle as we move — it is plea- 
sant to be clad in the hue which suits our youth 
and its bloom, both, alas ! so äeeting ; but it is 
scarcely pleasant to do so when we feel that Plea- 
sure has closed her gates upon us, and will open 
them no more. 
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"And yet why should there not be some won- 
derf ul Story for me too t" thought Dora, sitting 
down to muse over her f uture ; " why should duU 
commonplace be my lot ? I do not feel as if the 
straight and beaten road were to be mine. I seem 
to See many winding paths before me. It may be 
an Illusion, but it is a harmless one, and I will not 
bid it begone. As to the dress, I care not for it." 

She took it ofif, and to prevent the possibility of 
repentance, took two breadths out of the skirt. 
This sacrifice being accomplished, she went to bed 
and dreamed of a marvellous doli with a train 
half a yard long. Early the next morning, Dora 
went out. She succeeded in finding such a doli 
as she wanted, and brought it home under her 

• . ' . 

cloak, so that Mrs. Luan might not see it. She 
set about her task at onee, and locked herseif in to 
prevent a surprise; but Mrs. Courtenay, who, 
though she liked a conspiracy, did not seem to un- 
derstand that secrecy was one of its most necessary 
ingredientSy came and knocked for admittance 
every five minutes, "just to see how she was 
getting on." As Dora carefully locked the door 
after her raother every time she thus came, Mrs. 
Luan, had she been an observant person, could not 
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have faiied detecting the existence of a mystery. 
Luokily, few things, unless when connected in a 
very direct manner with her concerns, drew her 
attention, and all she thought, if she thought at 
all, was that Dora was engaged in some new 
drawing. 

**What a pretty doli it isl" whispered Mrs. 
Courtenay, bending over the pillow on which the 
doli lay caref uUy wrapped in tissue paper ; *' and, 
oh I Dora, how it does stare !" 

This Mrs. Courtenay announced as a decidedly 
Singular f act, and as if the staring of dolls were a 
new discovery of hers. 

" Yes," gaily Said Dora; "it was shut up in a 
box, you see, and having just come out, it is mak- 
ing the best use of its eyes. Besides, it is fresh 
from Germany, and has a good deal to leam, poor 
thing ! in this new country. Perhaps it is think- 
ing of the Fatherland, and lamenting the change 
from the Bhine to the Seine." 

" And, oh r Said Mrs. Courtenay, with her little 
scream, " you have got shoes for it !" and she took 
and twirled on her finger a pair of white satin 
bridal shoes, beautifully made. 

" Yes," replied Dora, looking at them with a 
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Httle envious sigh ; " I knew I could not make' 
them so well, so I bought them, and stockings and 
gloves. The rest I shall fashion myself." 

And very cleverly did Dora set aboiit her task. 
Her eye and her tastq were both correct, and ere 
the day was half over the bride's attire was nearly 
completed. 

"Is not Dora going out to-day?" asked Mrs. 
Luan, with some wonder. 

Mrs. Courtenay winked several times very fast, 
pursed np her lips, and uttered a mysterious "No." 

" What is she doing, then ?" 

" Nothing particular," replied Mrs. Courtenay, 
whose tone implied that Dora was doing something 
very particular indeed. 

" Is she not well I" 

" Dear me, Mrs. Luan, how many questions you 
do put I Cannot the child stay within withoutyour 
knowing why ?" 

Now, if Mrs. Luan's inquisitiveness had not 
been stimulated after this, she should have had 
no such organ. But as she did possess some share 
of this important f aculty, she determined to know 
what Dora was doing. Very craftily, however, 
did she set about her purpose. When Mrs. 
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Courtenaj' left the room, Mrs. Lioan went and 
knocked at Dora's door, and Dora, thinking it was 
her mother^ opened with a chiding smile. 

^Js not your mother here ?" asked Mrs. Lnan. 

^^Noy annt," replied Dora^ blashing with vexa- 
tion. 

No cfaange,'no emotion, appeared on Mrs. Linan's 
beavy face as she withdrew ; bat she had seen the 
doli Standing with her back to a chair, her white 
dress on, and the orange wreath and veil on the 
table ; and she was not quite so doli bat that she 
knew what tbis meant. Mrs. Laan had a spiee 
of vindictiveness in her composition. She feit 
aggrieved at Dora's daring act, and still more ag- 
grieved at having been excluded from all know- 
ledge of it. She resolved to be revenged, and 
watched her opportuuity so well, that when Dora 
left her room after dinner, Mrs. Luan stole into it 
unsuspected. But in vain she looked on the bed, 
on the f urniture — the doli was not there ; in vain 
she tried the drawers, Dora had locked them and 
taken the key. Mrs. Luan's homicidal intentions 
against Eva's doli were defeated, and she crept out 
of the room unseen indeed, but none the less sulky 
at having been baffled. 
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Doctor Richard came in the evening. He 

bad not intended doing so, bat be had beeu to tbe 

« 

Gfallery, and not seeing Dora there, he concluded 
that either she or her mother was unwell. He now 
called to ascertain tbe correctness of bis suspi- 
cions. 

Dora smiled demurely at bis surprise, and re- 
plied gaily, 

" No, I could not go to-day." 

Mrs. Courtenay pursed up her ups not to laugh, 
and said, witb a mysterious and puzzled assump- 
tion of carelessness, 

" No, Dora could not go to-day." 

" Dora was dressing a doli," put in Mrs. Luan, 
who would not be quite balked of her revenge. 
" A doli for your little girl, Doctor Richard." 

Doctor Richard smiled, looked surprised as well 
HS pleased, and said, ^^Indeed!" whilst Dora 
uttered a remonstrative, " Ob, aunt !" and tried 
not to seem too much annoyed. Mrs. Courtenay 
did not attempt to conceal her indignation. 

" Of all talkative creatures, Mrs. Luan," she said> 
austerely, "you are tbe most indiscreet. You 
might know Dora wanted to surprise her young 
friend." 
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Mrs. Luan resorted to her usual defence, and 
began to buzz. 

** I don't know anything about that," she said. 
'^ The doli was dressed like a bride, which did not 
look like a secret. At least^ I know that when my 
aunt ran away with Sir John Barry she went in a 
cotton dress, in order to be taken for the cook. 
Thoogh how she could be taken for the cook, who 
was stout, and forty-five, I don't know." 

" There 1 — there 1" superciliously repHed Mrs. 
Courtenay, " who ever heard the like ? Do you 
suppose we mean to say the doli was going to con- 
tract a private marriage, or to ran away with any 
one, when the orange wreath and the veil teil a * 
plainly as can be that she is going off to church ?" 

" My dear Miss Courtenay," said Doctor Richard, 
pathetically, " do let me have a peep at the bride. 
I shall be miserable if I do not see her, and you 
may be sure I shall not say a word. about it to 
Eva r' 

Dora, nothing loath, rose, and went and brought 
out " the Marine." She placed her standing saf ely 
against the wall, and having set her off by putting 
a sheet of blue paper behind her back, she with- 
drew several steps, and looked rather anxioasly at 
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Doctor Richard's dark face. This doli was a very 
pretty one — she had blue eyes, pink cheeks, and red 
lips. Somewhat deficient in figure she had been, 
but, thanks to Dora's unscrupulous skill^ she had 
now the most delicate round waist. These " natu- 
ral " advantages were set off by the loveliest bridal 
dress maiden ever wore on her marriage morn. 
Her robe of long sweeping white silk, looped up 
in front to show a pair of fairy white feet, was ex- 
quisitely trimmed with tulle bouillonn^, as an 
article on the fashions would have said. A long 
veil, through which shoue her fair hair, flowed 
around her. The orange wreath nodded over her 
snowy brow ; pearls gleamed on her plump white 
neck, and were twisted in rows around her fair 
arms. Doctor Bichard frowned. 

"Miss Oourtenay," he asked, "does abride wear 
jewels 1" 

"I believe pearls are allowed," tiraidly said 
Dora. " Besides," she pleaded, " they are sure to 
. please the child." 

"Pearls, and no prayer-book !" he continued, 
critically. 

But Dora shut bis mouth. She produced a 
combination of white satin and gilt paper, which, 
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when completed, was to be placed in the band of 
the bride, and to be considered a prayer*book. 
Doctor Richard smiled, and made no further ob- 
jection. 

" Dear Miss Oourtenay," he said, evidently much 
gratified, " I cannot teil you how gratef ul I feel 
for all the trouble you have taken, and if Eva does 
not go crazy with joy, I know nothing about her F' 

" I hope she will like it," remarked Dora, with 
a smile. " I have done my best." 

"You have done wonders — and the doli is a 
beautiful doli ! Indeed, I feel bound to wish her 
bridegroom joy, whoever he may be. This Minnia 
or Thecla — for who can doubt her parentage ?-^ 
-will surely make a good wife 1 There is truth in 
her honest blue eye, and good-humour in her 
round, rosy face. She has a good intellectual de- 
velopment, too. In short, I see a störe of do- 
mestic bliss for the happy man I" 

" Dear, dear !" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenay, *' to 
think you should see it all in the doll's face, Doc- 
tor Eichard ! I only saw that she Stares." 

" She does stare a lee-ttle — ^just a leettle bitj'' 
deprecatingl}'^ observed Doctor Richard. " In her 
maiden innocence, you see, she looks at this wicked 
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worldj and thinking no härm of it, forgets to drop 
her eyelids. Besides, this bit of insolence shows 
her high birth and perfect breeding. Then how 
do we know but that she is a specimen of the fast 
young lady ! These rosy lips may talk slang for 
all I can teil to the contrary ; but oh ! if she does 
talk slang, let it be German slang, I pray, and not 
English slang, wherewith she might corrupt my 
little Eva's vernacular." 

*'She shall not talk at all, Doctor Richard" 
gaily exclaimed Dora. "I am a fairy, and I lay 
upon her the spell of silence." 

" An Irish Geis, such as used to be laid on our 
kings and heroes," said Doctor Kichard, rising. 
'* Dear Miss Courtenay, your bride is perfect now; 
for as she can never say the fatal • yes,' so can she 
never cease to be a bride. Life to her will be a 
perpetual marriage morning, with orange wreath 
ever in bloom. Time is no raore for her. Youth 
and beauty cannot fade. Trüly you are a fairy 
indeed !" 

*^ What, going so soon !" cried Mrs. Courtenay, 
as she saw him looking for his hat. 

^^Yes, I have an appointment. But I shall 
bring you Eva to-morrow." 
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"Bring her to luncheon," warmly said Mrs. 
Coortenay. 
Doctor Richard seemed to hesitate. 

» 

" With great pleasure," he said, af ter the pause 
of a moment ; " biit though I by no means pre- 
sume to make the favour I am going to ask a con- 
dition of my little Eva's Coming to-morrow, I hope 
you will grant it. I have long promised Eva that 
she and I should have luncheon together on the 
grass before the weather got too cool. Will you 
join US? The spot is pretty, and within five 
minutes of Bouen by rail." 

Mrs. Courtenay and her daughter were taken 
by surprise. They exchanged looks, then Mrs. 
Courtenay spoke and accepted.. 

" You see, my dear," she said to Dora after 
Doctor Richard had lef t them, " it would really 
have been unkind to ref use Doctor Richard ; he 
would have thought we were afraid of putting him 
to some expense, and that would have annoyed 
and humbled him." 
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"OEAUTIFUL and bright shone the next mom- 
^^ ing when Dora opened her window and 
looked out. A warm sunbeam stealing over the 
roof of their low house Ht the opposite church ; the 
vine-leaves reddened in its glow, the air was crisp 
and sharp^ and everything to Dora looked enchant- 
ing. 

" We must give Doctor Richard and his little 
girl a good luncheon," said Mrs. Courtenay, who 
partook of her daughter^s exhilaration ; " a pair 
of roast fowls, and a tart. The little thing is sure 
to like thjB pastry." 

" And so is the father," suggested Mrs. Luan 
grimly ; " he eats our bread and butter as if he 
were starving." 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Luan," shortly replied Mrs. 
Courtenay ; " how can Doctor Richard be starv- 
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ing wbeD he has that hrgs houe to himsdf r* 

^I daresay he pajs no lent," said Mn. Luan 
af ter a pause ; ** tbey hare put him in to keep it 
aired." 

^ They *#— who ?— what they r 

Bat to aii3wer this qoestion was beyood Mn. 
Xinao. She leplied inipatiently that she did not 
know their name ; and Mrs. Conrtenay had too 
mach to do to spend more time in the argament. 
A terrible deal of f nss and worry had to be gone 
tbrongh bef ore the lancheon conld be got ready 
f or one o'clock, the appointed hoor. 

Mrs. Conrtenay joined Madame Bertrand in the 
kitchen, and a little sqnabbling, polite of conrse, 
bat decidedly squabbling, was the conseqnence of 
her appearance there. Dora, too, had her share 
of preparation, thongh Mrs. Conrtenay wonld not 
hear of her venturing on anything cnlinaiy, lest 
she should soll her clothes or spoil her hands ; and 
Mrs. Lnan alone sat idle, and in high dudgeon. 
Most cordially did she hate these doings, and Doc- 
tor Richard and Eva, and the expense and the 
doli. But she was mute. She kuew she had no 
right to speak, and that her objections, if she 
made any, would not be regarded. So she was 
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silent, and looked on — broodiiig over her wrongs, 
and thinking them many. 

And now the hour came round, and both Dora 
and Mrs. Cou'rtenay began to look anxiously at the 
clock. At a quarter to one, steps were heard Com- 
ing up the staircase, and a childish voice mingled 
with deeper tones. Dora went and opened the 
door, and received her young guest with a smile 
and a kiss. Eva had her f ather's dark eyes and 
his genial smile, but otherwise she was not much 
like him. She gave Dora a shy, wistf ul look, then 
she returned her embrace, and was familiär and 
free in a moment. 

" You live here t" she said, running to the win- 
dow and peeping out. " Oh ! what a queer old 
church I Do you like it I Are these your birds ?" 

She looked curioüsly at Dora's sparrows, who 
fed tamely on the ledge of the open window, look- 
ing sharply at Eva, however, with their little keen 
black eyes, then suddenly flew away twittering. 

" Miss Courtenay prevails over everything," said 
Doctor Eichard ; " birds and children." 

" Oome to my room," whispered Dora. " I have 
a young lady there who is waiting for you." 

" For me t" said Eva, looking interested. 

x2 
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Dora nodded, and taking her hand^ led her 
away. They entered her room, and she there pro- 
bably introduced Miss Eva to the bride, for Doctor 
Biehard smiled as he heard a saccession of raptu* 
rous screams from within. Presently Eva came 
out with the doli in her arms, and ran to her 
father, her eyes sparkling, her cheeks flushed with 
joy. 

" Oh ! do look !" she entreated ; ** do T 
Doctor Biehard pretended to be greatly pleased 
and surprised, and everything wonid have gone on 
charmingly, if Mrs. Luan had not uttered a croak- 
ing note : 

" That doli will not live — it is consumptive !" 
*' Dolls do not die," pertly said Miss Eva ; " they 
get broken, though." 

She laughed, but no one eise laaghed. Doctor 
Bichard's eye had an angry flash as it lighted on Mrs. 
Luan, and Dora and her mother looked shocked 
and distressed, for the glow of health was wanting 
to Eva's dark cheek, and now and then a hectic 
flush appeared there in its stead. She was a sickly 
child, too, and ate little. The chickens, though 
done to a turn, did not tempt her ; the tart she 
would not touch. ^^Ahl there is sorrow in störe 
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for him there, and he knows it," thought Dora ; 
but conscious of futare grief though he might be, 
Doctor Bichard did not intrude bis apprehension 
lipon bis friends. He was as gay and cbeerful 
as be could well be, uttered some pretty nonsense 
about the bride, and indulged himself in some of 
those flights of speech wbich, if they entertained 
Dora, always saddened her, as showing how Httle 
share the practical had in bis life. Mrs. Courtenay 
seemed Struck with this fact too, and she remarked 
in her innocence : 

"Doctor Richard, what a pity you do not do 
something. Write books, I mean," she added, a 
little confused at the uncalled-for advice; "I am 
sure you could write — oh 1 so well." 

" Papa does write," put in Eva, ratber jealously ; 
'^ be wrote me out * Oinderella,' and illustrated it, 
with her glass slipper and all." 

" Dear me I" cried Mrs. Courtenay ; " are you 
really an author, Doctor Eichard I" 

"I am afraid having written out ^Oinderella' 
will scarcely give me a claim to authorship, Mrs. 
Courtenay," he replied, smiling. 

" Oh 1 but one can put a great deal of originality 
even into an old f airy-tale," kindly said Mrs.Courte 
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naj ; ^' I am sare,'* she added empbatically, ^ jonr 
Version of ^ Cinderella ' is charming. Is it pnb- 
lishedr 

^ I have taken some liberties with it," gravely 
replied Doctor Richard; ^^and therefore I dare 
not face the juvenile pablic, which is apt to be 
cmel at times. For instance, I have calied ^ Cin- 
derella' ^Bhodopis.' Yon are not aware, perhajj^y 
that Cinderella's prince was one of the Pharaohs, 
and that she now sleeps as a mummj beneath one 
of the Pyramids. Now^ how would the little men 
and the little women like that ? Not at all, I dare- 
say, for, yon see, Eva persists in calling poor Bho- 
dopis Ginderella, and her sandal a glass slipper/' 

Mrs. Courtenay tried to look both knowing and 
captivated, and was sure that the story of Khodopis, 
alias Cinderella, was mightily interesting, and she 
reiterated her wish that Doctor Richard would be- 
come an aathor. "I assure you you would be 
successf ul," she added, with much simplicity. 

Doctor Richard seemed amused. 

" I might, as you kindly predict, be successf ul," 
he replied, ^^ but then I should no longer be Doc- 
tor Richard, which is, I confess it, the character I 
prefer. If you were to know, my dear madam. 
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how many a fine fellow has been spoiled, to my 
knowledge, by some such hobby. 1 like to keep 
my identity, and feel as sure as human frailty will 
let me, that I shall remain what I am. Change is 
80 dangerous. History and daily life are both füll 
of perplexing questions bearing on this matter. 
Take Bobespierre, for instance, and put him on 
horseback, and perhaps the man is a hero. Take 
Napoleon, and make a disappointed lawyer of him, 
and he sends all his friends to the scafFold, as he 
sent boyish conscripts to death, and foUows them 
there, instead of dying like a chained eagle in 
Saint Helena. Nay, even a trifle — if there be 
such things as trifles, which I doubt — can change 
the aspect of a country and the character of a 
people. There was a time when it was a capital 
offence to burn coals in London. Fancy London 
withont smoke or ^oot, and just teil me if the 
Londoners must not have been then a different 
people from what they are now." 

" Good gracious !" cried Mrs. Oourtenay — 
" London without coals 1" 

« Dreadful ! is it not !" 

'^ And f ame, Doctor ßichard/' said Dora, rather 
earnestly — " do you not care for that I" 
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^ Fame for writing abont Bhodo^" he good- 
biUDoaredlj replied. 

^ Tbere are otber sabjectSy" she orged. 

^So tbere aie— ' Bed-riding Hood,' ^Beaoty 
and tbe Beast,' and otben; and to teil yoa tbe 
tnitb, I bave written abont tbem too. A aet of 
gipsies ! Tbere is no knowing wbere thej came 
f rom. Thej are here, tbej are tbere, in eveiy 
point of tbe compass do we find tbese pretty Zin- 
gari. A World of tronble tbey gare me." 

^^And 80 jon do not care abont famer* re- 
snmed Dora, wbo would not be balked of an 
answer* 

^^ Verily, Miss Conrtenay, I do not. I admire 
tbe man wbo first said^ ^ Wbat bas posterity done 
for me, tbat I sbould do anytbing for posterity V 
Tbink, moreover, bow fragile a good it is I Tbink 
of poor Ptolemy and bis eleven etbereal regions. 
For a thousand years and more he reigns snpreme 
in astronomy, tben comes a Copernik, or a Galileo, 
and Ptolemy may sleep in Egyptian dnst for ever- 
niore/* 

^' Ab I if one could rouse bim out of tbat apatby 
to generous ambition !" thought Dora, with a secret 
sigh. 
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But of that there seemed little chance. Doctor 
Sichard looked too good-humoured, and too well- 
satisfied with his poverty to be easiljr roused. But 
however deficient these genial natures maj be^ 
they have a charm which is irresistible. When 
Doctor Kichard} noticing how languid Eva began 
to look, spoke of going, it seemed to Dora that his 
three hours^stay had been too brief, and she long- 
ed to join her entreaties to Eva's prayer to be al- 
lowed to remain. Bat she did not — perhaps she 
dared not. Doctor Hichard looked, moreover, as 
if he would have been inexorable, so Eva sub- 
mitted, threw her arms aroand Dora's neck, and 
Said, kindly, 

" Do come and see me — do !" 

"Miss Courtenay has no more time to lose, 
Eva," Said her father. " She lost yesterday in 
dressing your doli, and to-day in receiving you ; it 
is out of the question that she should sacrißce a 
third day." 

Eva looked rather crestfallen, but Dora whis- 
pered, 

" Never mind ; you will come and see me 
again," and the brightness returned to the child's 
f ace^ and with a look of intelligence she nodded, 
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adding in Dora's ear, " I love you, Miss Courte- 
nay. Oh ! I do love you so 1" 

Ä fond parting followed, and Dora went to the 
window and looked out, and saw Doctor Hichard 
and bis little gii*! Walking down the street. Ere 
they turned the comer, Eva looked np at her, and 
gave her a last friendly nod. 

When Dora drew her head away,»and looked 
in, she found her annt in a towering passion. 
Whenever Mrs. Luan was angry, speech failed 
her utterly. She stammered through her wrath, 
and became almost incomprehensible. Dora looked 
at her flashed and agitated face, then glanced tö 
her mother for explanation. 

" Your aunt is angry with poor Doctor Richard/* 
Said Mrs. Oourtenay, 

*^ A low, vulgär upstart !" stammered Mrs. 
Luan — " bow dare he f — how dare he ?" 

" Why, what has Doctor ßichard done ?" asked 
Dora, with a little indignation. 

"No doctor 1" Said Mrs. Luan — "not he. I 
know a doctor." 

" Aunt, what is the matter f " 

"Don't tease her," whispered her mother. 
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" She is in a rage because she considers that Doc- 
tor Eichard has retracted his invitation." 

" Oh 1 aunt," remonstrated Dora, " is it possible 
you do not see that Doctor ßichard spoke so to 
surprise Eva to-morrow ? He looked at me quite 
significantly all the time." 

This did not mend matters. 

" Why does he look the beggar ?" 

Poor Mrs. Luan ! she was nearly a beggar her- 
seif, yet in her wrath she could find no keener 
Word of reproach for the offender than this. Dora 
blushed a little, but was mute. 

" Why does he come here I" angrily continued 
Mrs. Luan. " He is old, he is poor 1 — ^you can't 
want him !" 

Dora became erimson. " Aunt — ^^ she began, but 
Mrs. Courtenay interrupted her a little angrily. 

"Nonsense," she said, "Dora wants no one; 
but I must say that even if Doctor Bichard comes 
here for her sake — which I do believe — Dora could 
not do better than to receive his addresses. He is 
a most delightful man," she added emphatically ; 
" and I should like to see my dear Dora provided 
for bef ore I die." 
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Now, the idea of Dora being provided for by 
" the beggar," as she called him, added f uel to the 
fire of Mrs. Luan's wrath, and there is no know- 
ing to what a height it might have risen If Madame 
Bertrand had not just then made her appearance 
with a note, which she handed to Dora. It was 
from Doctor Richard, and reminded her of her 
promise tö meet Eva the next day. He also in- 
timated that, " in case they did not find ten too 
early, the carriage of the lady with whora Eva re- 
sided, and which had been placed at his disposal, 
would come round for Mrs. and Miss Courtenay 
and Mrs. Luan, at that hour." 

Dora's bright face took a flush of pleasure and 
triumph as she read this note aloud, and it was 
with the mildest reproach that she said, 

" There, annt !" 

Mrs. Luan was silent and sulky, and Mrs. 
Courtenay füll of childish glee. 

*^ A carriage I" she said, " Then I suppose the 
lady IS quite rieh. I should not wonder if she had 
not adopted little Eva. Poor darling 1 It is an 
injudicious plan, I think. How wil] she like 
poverty when she has to go back to it t Parents 
should think of these things." 
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She shook her head, and breathed a philosophic 
sigh over Doctor Richard's imprudence. Dora 
f olded up her note, and went into her room to read 
it again. 

There is a rapid downward'path in all things, 
and Dora Courtenay was going down very fast to 
the dangerous depths whe,nce it is all bat hopeless 
to look up to the free level world again. She 
knew it, and yet she went on and never cared to 
stop or to look back. Doctor Richard was free, 
that was enough f or conscience. He was free, and 
though it might be a misfortune to love him, it 
could no longer be a sin. Foolish girl, as if a mis- 
fortune to which our will says "yes" were not 
almost always guilt niore or less deep, but guilt 
none the less. Her aunt's jealous Observation of 
Doctor Richard, her mother's fond comments on 
his frequent visits, were as music to her ear, Syren 
music, wondrous and stränge, that made her reck- 
less of the breakers and sand-banks to which her 
poor barque was rapidly steering. Oh ! if it were 
true ! If he really liked her ! If he came to the 
honse f or her I If he had brought his child be- 
cause he wished her to become that child's mother ! 
If he hoped to bind her to himself by the dosest 
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and the dearest ties known to man I She was 
alone now, yet at the thoa^ht she hid her floshed 
face in both her hands. She was so happy that 
she could scarcely bear it. It did occur to her, 
indeedy that she might be mistaken — that Doctor 
Bichardhad nosuch intentions as her mother and her 
own Beeret hopes attributed to hiin. Bat even if 
he had not these wishes now, might they not come 
with time ? Few women who have the power to 
f ascinate do not know that it is theirs. Dora Cour- 
tenay had charmed many hearts in her day. She 
knew she had the gift to attract even those for 
whom she cared little ; was it presumption to think 
that she might win a heart so dear T — was it wrong 
to try and do so f 

" I will be good I" thought Dora. " I will try 
and conquer my faults. If I reach his liking it shall 
be through his esteem, and then I can at least look 
back on the attempt without self-reproach or shame. 
Perhaps he is too poor to marry. Perhaps, seeing 
aant and mamma alraost dependent upon me^ and 
having a child himself, he will not be so imprudent. 
If soy I cannot blame him, surely. And yet people 
can be poor and very happy 1" 

As Dora came to this conclosion, she could not 
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help looking towards the lame teacher's window. 
It was open, to let in the pleasant autuuin heat ; 
and Dora's eye coald dive down into the clear 
darkroom^ dark not because it was gloomy, but on 
account of the surrounding brightness of the street. 
It was very neat, though poorly furnished; the bees- 
waxed floor shone again, the distant bed looked snow 
white^ and the lame teacher's wife sat mending linen 
with a work-basket on a chair by her. Presently 
she put down her task to peep out of the window. 
She gave. a long wistf ul look down the street, then 
she glanced towards a little clock on the mantel- 
piece. Was her husband late ? — was she getting 
anxious at his delay t But there wa§ no need — a 
door opened, and Dora saw him Coming in. He 
went up to his wife and kissed her. She took 
away his hat and books, made him sit down in her 
chair, and brought him a glass of wine. 

" Yes, one can be poor and be happy," thought 
Dora, turning away from the little homely picture, 
^^ but I could be happy also even though I should 
never marry him, or though we did not marry tili 
we were both as old as that poor teacher and his 
wife. I could wait twenty years for him and 
think it but a day. It would be stränge indeed to 
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marry at past forty, and yet I know I could be 
happy still — very happy. His hair would be quite 
grey, and mine would be turning fast. I should be 
rather a faded old maid, such a one as people say 
of, * She must have been good-looking when she 
was twenty.' He would be brown and rather 
thin, and Eva would be a young matron with 
children on her knees — but I should be happy, 
very happy. We should have a little money then 
— not much, but just a little ; a cottage near Dub- 
lin, too ; and he would be out all day, and would 
come home to me of an evening a little tired, but 
cheerful. ^Dora,' he would say, as we sat, and 
talked by the fire, * do you remember when you 
were young ? You had bright hair and brighter 
eyes, and a blooming face enough then, and now 
they are gone.' I shall answer, ' You should have 
come earlier, sir, and you. should have had them 
all.' Ah ! what will he say to that?" 

Poor Dora ! Her dream from subjective and 
contingent has become future, so swift is the tran- 
sition. She Stands in her room with Doctor 
Bichard's note in her band, and happening to 
raise her eyes, shfe sees her own image in the 
greenish glass above her mantelpiece. It is a dull 
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plate, tarnished and gloomy, bat Dora's radiant 
face shines from its depths with the glorious light 
of hope and young love« And Dora is not forty 
yet, but twenty-tree, and she barely looks beyond 
her teens. There is not a silver thread in the 
rieh brown gold of her hair, nothing has yet 
dimmed the brightness of her happy, radiant eyes« 
With that pure, fresh bloom on her cheek, and 
that smile of delight on her ripe ups, Dora looks 
enchanting just then. Mere beauty would seem 
cold near her, for beauty is not always a light 
from within ; and the f ervour of her dream, and 
the consciousness that she is still young and plea« 
sant to look at, make Dora's heart beat with secret 
rapture. She knows, too — how can she help 
knowing itT — ^that she has more to give than to re* 
ceive in the exchange she is contemplating. How 
many women would care for the poor widower 
of thirty odd ? — ^and how many men could help car^ 
ing for the young radiant girl ? 

" He is worth ten of me," thought Dora, turn- 
ing away from the glass ; ^^ but most girls would 
remember his half shabby coat, and laugh at him 
if he came to woo. Perhaps he khows it, and is 
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diffident. Ah ! if he knew all — if he but knew 
it!" 

But on reflection Dora thought it was as well 
that heshould not know it. She opened a drawer, 
took out a little inlaid mother-of-pearl casket, in 
which she kept her choicest treasures — memorials 
of her brother — and she put Doctor Richard's 
note with them. 

" Paul would have liked him/* she thought, the 
tears rushing to her eyes. " Oh I if I could but 
have Seen these two together — if I could but have 
sat and listened to them, how happy, how very 
happy I should have been !" 

But sad and troubled are the dreams we indulge 
in when we reraember the dead. We cannot, if 
we have truly loved them, let fancy free where 
they are concerned. The gloora, the sad austerity 
of the grave, its silence and its hopelessness, ever 
come between us and our reverie. The remem-» 
brance of her brother, ever loved, ever lamented, 
feil like a pall over Dora's happy imagining. 

^^ I must not think of these things," she thought 
rather sadly ; " if Doctor Eichard wished to marry 
he need not have waited so long to do so ; and 
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if he does not care for me, why should I be ever 
thinking of him t" 

But she left his note where she had put it with 
the treasares and tbe mementoes of her youth. 
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